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A  Precursor  of  St.  Philip 


PROLOGUE 

In  order  to  throw  light  on  the  life  of  St.  Philip  by 
the  lives  of  those  chosen  by  him  to  be  his  brethren 
and  companions  at  San  Girolamo  it  is  necessary  to 
travel  over  ground  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Saint’s  life,  and  review  the  reasons  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  vocation  to  the  priesthood. 

That  most  momentous  epoch  in  his  career,  its 
transition  from  a  lay  to  a  sacerdotal  apostolate,  has 
been  treated  with  almost  brevity  by  his  biographers, 
simply  because,  in  spite  of  its  importance,  but  little 
is  known  of  what  led  up  to  it.  He  yielded  on  the 
point,  as  we  all  know,  solely  to  the  voice  of 
obedience,  interpreted  by  him  in  the  sure  light  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  which  he  was  ever  illuminated. 
But  it  is  clear  to  all  that  in  this  act  of  supernatural 
self-surrender  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  but  seems  to  have  yielded  actually  against 
his  own  convictions  as  to  what  was  the  will  of  God 
in  his  regard.  According  to  his  biographers  he 
argued  the  point  exhaustively  with  his  confessor 
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Persiano  Rosa  before  he  would  submit  his  reason  to 
obedience  and  receive  priest’s  orders.  He  was  ab¬ 
solutely  convinced  that  it  was  God’s  will  that  he 
should  continue  to  serve  him  in  the  way  that  he  had 
hitherto  done  ;  and  was,  in  fact,  a  whole-hearted  lay¬ 
man  until  the  moment  when  he  perceived  that  God’s 
will  pointed  the  other  way.  Then,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  he  put  aside  all  preconceived  ideas  about  the 
designs  of  Providence  in  his  regard,  and  without  look¬ 
ing  back  exchanged  his  peculiar  work  for  souls  for 
the  better  recognised  ministrations  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  clear  that  his  undeniable  reluctance  to  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood  did  not  arise  from  diffidence,  as  a 
similar  reluctance  has  arisen  in  the  case  of  many  of 
the  saints.  As  soon  as  God’s  will  in  the  matter 
was  made  clear  to  him,  personal  motives  weighed 
as  nothing,  and  from  that  moment,  first  by  desire 
and  then  in  fact,  he  was  a  whole-hearted  priest. 

Apparently  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood  had  not 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  even  as  a  possibility  in 
his  own  case  until  Persiano  Rosa  put  it  before  him 
as  a  duty.  This  is  one  of  the  most  amazing 
features  of  the  Saint’s  life,  for,  judging  humanly,  it 
would  be  thought  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  end 
must  have  been  before  him  from  the  moment  when 
he  renounced  his  cousin’s  heritage  to  serve  God 
more  perfectly  ;  and  still  more  when  he  put  on  one 
side  the  sanctification  of  his  own  soul  as  his  main 
consideration  in  life  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
salvation  of  others.  The  idea  of  a  vocation  to  the 
priesthood  as  at  least  a  probable  calling  presents 
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itself  at  some  time  or  other  to  the  mental  vision  of 
most  young  men  who  love  God  ;  and  in  St.  Philip’s 
case,  not  only  was  such  love  extraordinary,  but 
there  was  no  impediment  in  his  way,  either  of  family 
ties  or  other  circumstances  to  compel  him  to  banish 
the  thought.  Yet  the  puzzle  remains  that  he  was 
in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  had  entered  on  what 
is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  middle  life  before 
the  idea  took  shape  in  his  mind,  and  that  even  then 
he  yielded  to  obedience  rather  than  to  either  reason 
or  inclination. 

It  is  well  known  how  from  the  moment  he 
yielded  his  will  and  was  ordained  priest  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  sacerdotal  state 
according  to  its  highest  ideals,  sanctifying  his  life 
by  the  daily  offering  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the  custom  of  the  day, 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  the  salvation 
of  souls  by  means  of  the  frequent  use  of  the 
sacraments,  which  was  equally  an  innovation  on 
the  usage  of  the  time.  But  when  he  yielded  to 
Rosa’s  judgment  and  prepared  for  the  priesthood 
he  made  one  stipulation  as  regarded  his  future  life. 
Though  he  had  no  interior  impulse  to  bind  himself 
by  religious  vows,  he  could  not  face  the  awful  bur¬ 
den  and  dignity  of  the  priesthood  alone,  and 
declared  that  he  must  live  in  community  with 
others. 

There  was  a  community  such  as  he  desired 
ready  to  hand  ;  and  his  thoughts  turned  at  once  to 
the  congregation  of  secular  priests  at  San  Girolamo 
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della  Carita,  one  of  whom  was  Persiano  Rosa 
himself,  and  with  all  of  whom  he  was  most  likely- 
acquainted.  Even  were  we  ignorant  of  them  from 
other  sources,  this  unhesitating  choice  of  abode 
would  afford  a  sure  index  to  the  nature  of  his 
ideals  of  the  priesthood,  for  in  the  community  of 
San  Girolamo  there  breathed  as  nowhere  else  in 
Rome  that  spirit  which  he  himself,  as  a  priest, 
desired  to  carry  out,  both  as  regarded  his  own  soul 
and  those  of  others.  Nor  can  it  be  rash  to  surmise 
that  it  was  on  the  ideals  of  some  of  the  Fathers 
there  that  he  had  formed  his  own. 

The  spot  on  which  the  little  church  of  San 
Girolamo  stood  had  always  been  favoured.  A 
very  authentic  tradition  pointed  to  its  being  the 
site  of  the  house  of  St.  Paula,  the  grand  and 
holy  matron  who  helped  in  the  renewal  of  Roman 
society  more  than  eleven  centuries  before  the  time 
of  St.  Philip.  The  transformation  of  her  house 
into  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Jerome,  with 
whom  she  worked,  was  almost  obvious.  Later, 
the  church  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Tertiaries,  who  attended  and  supported  a 
hospital  attached  to  it  ;  and  later  still,  in  1473,  it 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  some  other  sons 
of  St.  Francis,  the  Observantines. 

In  1Sl9>  Julius,  Cardinal  de’  Medici,  who  was 
subsequently  raised  to  the  Holy  See  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.,  and  held  a  position  of 
no  small  influence  with  his  cousin,  Leo  X.,  filled 
the  office  of  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Church.  He 
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was  horrified  by  the  awful  state  of  poverty  which 
he  found  prevailing  in  Rome,  and  what  he  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  criminal  neglect  of  her  sick 
poor.  There  was  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and 
they  succumbed  and  died  like  dogs  in  the  public 
streets,  or  in  such  hovels  as  stood  to  them  for 
homes.  Uncared  for  even  beyond  this  life,  their 
bodies  were  exposed  in  the  thoroughfares  as  a 
practical  appeal  to  the  wealthy  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  funeral.  When  at  length  mere  decency 
and  sanitary  considerations  compelled  their  burial, 
they  were  borne  to  their  last  resting-place  with¬ 
out  ceremony,  lights,  crucifix,  or  other  token  of 
Christianity,  and  cast  into  the  ground  like  beasts. 

No  wonder  that  this  state  of  things  should  strike 
horror  into  the  heart  of  the  Vice-chancellor,  and 
make  him  at  once  use  his  influence  with  the  richer 
citizens  of  Rome,  eighty  of  whom  were  banded 
together  by  him  into  a  pious  society,  raised  by 
Leo  X.  into  an  archconfraternity,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  succour  of  the  sick  poor,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  among  the  starving,  the  investigation 
of  necessitous  cases,  the  conveyance  of  the  sick  to 
hospitals,  and,  finally,  their  Christian  burial  after 
death.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  widespread 
Confraternity  of  Charity,  which  gave  its  name, 
della  Carita,  ”  to  San  Girolamo,  where  it  was 
established.  As  it  developed,  both  in  the  number 
of  its  members  and  in  its  funds,  it  undertook  duties 
which  had  a  wider  scope,  such  as  the  education 
of  orphans,  the  providing  pensions  for  widows  and 
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dowries  for  poor  girls,  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  penniless  prisoners,  who,  in  those  days, 
depended  on  charity  for  the  very  necessaries  of 
life.  Among  the  permanent  obligations  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Confraternity  were  the  subsidising 
of  a  lawyer  to  defend,  gratis,  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  and  of  a  doctor  to  attend  the  sick  equally 
freely,  as  also  the  maintenance  of  a  litter  with  its 
staff  of  bearers  to  convey  the  sick  to  the  hospitals. 

Cardinal  de’  Medici  endowed  this  Confraternity 
generously  with  a  sum  of  2000  ducats,  and 
bequeathed  to  it  a  further  income  of  200  ducats. 
As  soon  as  he  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Peter,  he 
gave  to  it  the  church  of  San  Girolamo,  whence  he 
transferred  the  Observantines,  in  1536,  to  the 
church  of  San  Bartolomeo  in  Isola.  According  to 
his  new  arrangement,  the  church  which  he  had 
given  to  his  Confraternity  for  its  offices  and 
devotions  was  to  be  served  by  thirteen  secular 
priests,  to  each  of  whom  were  assigned  two  rooms 
and  a  pension  for  his  keep.  To  see  that  these 
chaplains  were  provided  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  that  they  were 
sufficiently  instructed  in  “letters,  music,  and  good 
manners,  ”  were  among  the  obligations  of  the  Con¬ 
fraternity  of  Charity.  The  affairs  of  the  Con¬ 
fraternity  were  governed  by  a  “  Congregation  of 
Deputies,”  presided  over  by  a  Prelate,  to  whom  all 
questions  were  referred.  Two  of  the  chaplains 
had,  according  to  the  rules,  to  be  among  the 
deputies,  and  these — as  it  seems  from  events  which 
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followed — held  a  certain  position  of  authority  in  the 
community. 

To  ensure  the  chaplains  against  laxity,  the 
obligation  was  laid  on  them  by  the  Pope  of  cele¬ 
brating  collectively  at  least  eight  low  Masses  every 
day,  which  tends  to  show  how  much  Clement 
had  in  mind  the  prevailing  neglect  of  the  clergy 
to  say  Mass  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
In  this  manner,  San  Girolamo  became  a  nest  of 
piety  and  reform,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  priests  who 
dwelt  there  were  among  the  most  devout  in  Rome  ; 
and  by  degrees  their  reputation  attracted  to  their 
company  those  who  were  best  known  for  their 
sanctity.  Even  the  people  outside  felt  that  the 
tone  of  this  body  of  priests  was  higher  than  that 
which  prevailed  among  the  rest  of  the  secular 
clergy  in  those  days  of  laxity  and  worldliness, 
before  God  set  His  servants  to  work  to  restore  the 
glory  of  His  house.  By  common  consent,  the 
title  of  Father — a  title  then  exclusively  applied  to 
religious — was  given  to  them,  and  they  were 
habitually  known  as  the  Fathers  of  San  Girolamo. 

Moreover,  though  secular  priests  pure  and 
simple,  they  wore  one  common  form  of  garb, 
which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  being  members 
of  a  religious  community.  Their  hair  was  worn 
long  at  the  back  ;  they  were  covered  by  a  long 
cloak  with  sleeves,  known  as  a  zimarra,  and  on 
their  heads  they  wore  a  beretta.  Over  this,  when 
they  went  out,  they  wore  a  large  hat  tied  under 
the  chin,  such  as  we  can  see  in  contemporary 
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pictures,  as  worn  by  attendants  on  the  Pope. 
Such  was  the  attire  of  St.  Philip  and  of  all  the 
other  Fathers  of  San  Girolamo  whose  lives  we  are 
about  to  consider. 

‘  ‘  These  servants  of  God,  ”  says  Bacci  in  his  life 
of  St.  Philip,  “lived  in  that  house  with  great 
charity,  without  any  particular  rule,  their  only 
rule  being  their  love  and  reverence  for  one 
another.  They  had  no  superior,  but  observed 
only  the  order  of  seniority  ;  and  so  they  lived  a 
tranquil  and  almost  heavenly  life,  rivalling  each 
other  in  the  service  of  their  church  and  in  assisting 
their  neighbour.  They  did  not  take  their  meals 
in  common,  but  each  one  by  himself  in  his  room, 
uniting  in  prayer  and  the  frequentation  of  the 
sacraments.  ” 

Thus,  both  in  outward  appearance  and  in  tenor 
of  life,  the  community  had  gone  on  for  about 
fifteen  years,  when  St.  Philip  became  a  member  of 
it,  there  to  dwell  for  thirty-two  years.  To  the 
clients  of  the  Saint  San  Girolamo  is  almost  the 
dearest  spot  in  Rome,  for  its  very  walls  seem  to 
cry  out  and  tell  us  of  what  he  did  and  what  he 
was.  His  memory  dwells  in  this  home  of  his 
predilection  almost  more  fragrantly  than  at  the 
Chiesa  Nuova,  for,  as  is  known  to  all  readers  of 
his  life,  he  who  owned  no  human  attachment 
loved  it  so  well  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  it  except  by  the  voice  of  obedience.  It  was 
within  the  walls  of  San  Girolamo,  in  the  two  rooms 
which  were  his  by  right  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
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munity  of  chaplains,  that  Philip  the  priest  was 
formed,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  hidden  life.  It  was 
the  school  chosen  by  himself  wherein  to  learn  all 
that  pertained  to  his  vocation,  which  even  he  had 
to  learn,  and  where  his  ideals  developed  them¬ 
selves. 

The  piety  of  three  centuries  has  transformed  the 
place,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconstruct  to 
ourselves  the  rooms  as  they  were.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  the  changes  wrought  by  time  and 
devotion,  the  very  stones  do  still  cry  out,  and  the 
walls,  the  stairs,  and  the  dear  old  battered  door  all 
speak  to  us,  and  help  us  to  see  once  more  the 
rooms  in  which  he,  sitting  on  his  bed,  began  the 
exercises  of  the  Oratory.  We  can  people  with 
his  disciples — with  Tarugi,  Baronius,  and  all  the 
others — both  his  rooms  and  the  insignificant  little 
Oratory  over  the  church,  in  which  his  life’s  work 
took  shape  and  fuller  development. 

If  even  the  dead  stones  thus  cry  out  and  tell 
their  tale  at  our  bidding,  how  much  more  easy 
should  it  be  to  question  those  other  witnesses  who 
were  living  in  the  flesh  when  St.  Philip  lived  with 
them,  and  whom  he  deliberately  adopted  as  his 
brethren  in  Christ.  Taken  both  individually  and 
collectively,  they  have  left  a  luminous  track  behind 
them  which  casts  a  bright  light  on  St.  Philip’s  life 
at  San  Girolamo  and  on  the  reasons  why  he  chose 
it  as  his  home. 

Thirteen  was  the  number  fixed  on,  for  doubtless 
some  good  reason,  by  Cardinal  de’  Medici,  for  tne 
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chaplains  of  San  Girolamo.  Whether  the  number 
was  always  kept  complete  we  know  not,  nor 
whether,  therefore,  when  the  Saint  entered  the 
community,  he  made  the  thirteenth.  Five  only 
are  mentioned  by  name  as  being  there  at  that 
time  :  Buonsignore  Cacciaguerra,  Pietro  Spadari, 
Persiano  Rosa,  Francesco  Marsupini,  and  another 
Francesco,  known  as  lo  Spagnuolo.  These  priests 
were,  for  the  greater  number,  very  hidden  in  their 
sanctity,  and  what  is  related  of  the  last  four 
amounts  to  very  little.  The  one  fact  which, 
however,  remains  clearly  impressed  on  the  mind 
after  trying  to  glean  something  about  them  is 
that  they  were  unanimous  in  upholding  a  high 
sacerdotal  standard,  and  were  united  in  their 
endeavours  to  promote  a  frequent  recourse  to  the 
sacraments. 

As  has  been  already  said,  only  these  five  are 
mentioned  by  name  as  being  at  San  Girolamo 
when  St.  Philip  joined  them.  Consequently, 
supposing  the  number  of  thirteen  to  have  been 
complete,  there  were  seven  other  fathers  there  at 
the  time  whose  lives  were,  from  one  cause  or  the 
other,  still  more  hidden.  Some  few  among  them — 
a  distinct  minority — formed,  as  we  must  infer  from 
later  events,  a  somewhat  discordant  element  in  the 
community  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Saint’s 
residence.  As  for  the  remainder,  we  can  gather, 
on  even  slighter  indications,  that  they  were  good, 
pious  men,  who,  while  they  held  back  with  some 
prudence  from  the  more  marked  features  of  the 
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apostolate  carried  on  by  the  leading  members 
of  the  community,  disapproved  of  the  strong 
measures  taken  by  the  hostile  minority  to  hinder  it, 
and  remonstrated  with  them  when  they  thought 
they  were  carrying  their  hostility  too  far.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  equally  remonstrated  with  the  more 
zealous  fathers,  and  exhorted  them  to  temporise 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  However,  taken  collectively 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  body  of 
priests,  with  the  exception  of  the  obstructionist  few, 
helped  to  maintain  the  high  sacerdotal  standard 
which  had  prevailed  at  San  Girolamo  ever  since  it 
was  established  there  by  Cardinal  de  Medici. 

As  already  said,  very  little  indeed  is  known 
about  four  out  of  the  five  of  St.  Philip  s  com¬ 
panions  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Father 
Pietro  Spadari  was  the  senior  among  the  chaplains, 
having  gone  to  San  Girolamo  in  I53^>  thus  being 
the  first  to  profit  by  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  founder.  When  the  Saint  joined  him  he  had 
dwelt  there  for  fifteen  years,  and  remained  there 
for  another  seventeen  years,  during  which  he  led 
the  same  holy  and  hidden  life.  He  was  chosen  by 
St.  Philip  as  his  confessor,  after  Father  Marsupini’s 
death  ;  but  he  filled  the  office  for  only  a  few 
months  before  his  own  death  in  1 568.  No  details 
are  given  us  about  him,  but  the  memory  of  his 
holiness  remained  fresh  at  San  Girolamo  ,  and 
nearly  a  century  after  his  death  there  lived  the 
tradition  of  “the  admirable  and  supernatural 
things  ”  connected  with  him. 
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Of  Father  Persiano  Rosa  we  know  a  little  more. 
He  was  the  human  instrument  chosen  by  God  to 
draw  St.  Philip  to  the  priesthood,  and  had  entered 
the  community  soon  after  Spadari.  His  biogra¬ 
phers  say  that  it  was  his  glory  to  have  been  the 
Saint’s  confessor  from  his  youth  ;  but  at  what 
actual  time  of  his  life  St.  Philip  placed  himself 
under  his  direction  is  quite  unknown.  The  first 
distinct  trace  of  a  connection  between  the  two  is 
when  Persiano  co-operated  with  the  Saint,  and 
gave  his  weight  as  a  priest  to  the  founding  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  SSma  Trinita  dei  Pellegrini, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Devotion  of  the  Forty 
Hours  into  Rome.  He  was  a  gentle  as  well  as  a 
holy  man,  and  his  self-confidence  and  firmness  in 
the  matter  of  St.  Philip’s  priesthood  were  clearly 
the  work  of  grace  and  not  of  nature.  He  died 
in  1558,  assisted  by  the  Saint.  His  death-bed 
threatened  to  be  one  of  terror,  so  tormented  was 
he  by  the  devil,  who  even  assumed  the  form 
of  a  fierce  dog  to  terrify  him  and  disturb  his  last 
moments.  As  he  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  his  bed 
in  fear  and  anguish  of  mind,  St.  Philip  entered  the 
room.  Persiano,  knowing  that  relief  was  at  hand, 
cried  out  eagerly,  addressing  him  in  his  usual  way. 
“Sancte  Philippe,  ora  pro  me,”  said  he.  “  Drive 
away  the  fierce  black  dog  who  seeks  to  rend  me.  ” 
St.  Philip,  having  sprinkled  the  room  and  bed 
with  holy  water,  knelt  down  in  prayer,  bidding 
those  present  to  join  with  him  ;  and  soon  the  dying 
priest  exclaimed:  “Thank  God,  the  dog  is 
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going  !  ”  And  no  more  was  he  molested  by  the 
evil  one.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Trinita  dei  Pellegrini,  his  connection  with  which 
is  self-evident.  An  inscription  marks  the  place  of 
his  sepulture,  in  which  it  is  said  that  in  1558  he 
breathed  forth  his  spirit,  and  from  a  rose  was 
changed  into  a  lily,  planted  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord. 

Francesco  Marsupini  came  to  San  Girolamo 
barely  two  years  before  St.  Philip.  He  was  a 
native  of  Arezzo,  and  had  the  spiritual  interests  of 
his  fellow-citizens  so  much  at  heart  that  he  left 
San  Girolamo  for  a  few  years  to  return  to  Arezzo 
to  try  to  introduce  there  the  more  frequent  use  of 
the  sacraments.  He  found  the  work  uphill,  and 
vainly  tried  to  persuade  some  of  his  brethren  at 
San  Girolamo  to  help  him  in  his  apostolate.  But 
they  refused,  for  they  were  already  too  few  to 
reap  the  harvest  in  Rome  which  awaited  them. 
Marsupini  was  St.  Philip’s  confessor  after  the 
death  of  Persiano  Rosa,  and  held  the  post  for 
nearly  ten  years.  He  died  in  1 568,  and  when  his 
tomb  was  for  some  reason  opened  in  1600  his 
right  hand  was  found  incorrupt,  and  this  phenome¬ 
non  was  attributed  by  common  consent  to  his  zeal 
when  alive  for  giving  Holy  Communion. 

Of  Francesco  lo  Spagnuolo  nothing  is  told  us. 
It  is  merely  stated  that  he  was  a  man  of  holy  and 
exemplary  life  ;  and  that  he  was  deemed  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  others 
speaks  for  itself.  In  all  probability  he  was  the 
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Father  of  San  Girolamo, “  who  came  from  abroad,” 
to  whom  St.  Philip  gave  the  six  loaves,  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him  as  an  alms,  because  the 
other  was  poorer  than  himself,  and  stood  in 
greater  need  of  them. 

Such  is  the  little  we  know  about  four  of  those 
who  are  named  as  St.  Philip’s  companions  during 
his  earlier  years  at  San  Girolamo  ;  and  all  told,  it 
does  not  amount  to  much.  There  was,  however, 
one  of  his  companions  about  whom  we  fortunately 
know  a  great  deal,  thanks  to  his  autobiography 
and  his  spiritual  correspondence  and  writings. 
This  one  is  Buonsignore  Cacciaguerra.  The  in¬ 
formation  afforded  by  his  life  and  the  light  thrown 
by  it  on  that  of  the  Saint  is  most  important,  for 
not  only  was  he  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
Saint’s  choice,  but  he  held  an  almost  supreme 
position  among  them.  Moreover,  not  only  did  he 
represent  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  community , 
but  had  done  more  than  any  one  of  its  members 
to  promote  it  and  develop  the  high  sacerdotal 
standard  which  existed  already,  and  bend  it  to 
take  that  particular  form  which  attracted  the  Saint 
to  San  Girolamo.  Cacciaguerra’ s  ardent  zeal  for 
souls,  his  uncompromising  advocacy  of  daily  Mass 
and  the  frequent  Communion  of  the  faithful,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  varied  experience  and  strong 
personality,  gave  him  a  paramount  position  in  the 
house,  which  removes  all  rashness  from  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  more  than  any  other  priest  there, 
more  even  than  Persiano  Rosa,  must  have  been 
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before  the  Saint’s  mind  when,  without  hesitation, 
he  chose  San  Girolamo  as  his  home. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them, 
and  in  nothing  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  great 
epochs  in  the  inner  life  of  the  Church.  Search  as 
we  may  we  can  never  find  a  movement  or  a 
devotion  introduced  abruptly,  or,  so  to  speak, 
with  a  hard  edge,  without  being  gradually  led 
up  to  by  some  preceding  movement  in  the  same 
direction.  To  take  one  striking  instance  of  this. 
Before  Our  Lord’s  great  revelations  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  which 
gave  a  stamp  to  the  Church’s  life  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  we  know  that  what  He  then  made 
manifest  had  been  hinted  at  for  hundreds  of  years 
by  every  mystical  writer.  Something  similar  took 
place  about  St.  Philip’s  apostolate  of  frequent 
Communion,  which  was  such  a  great  epoch  in  the 
interior  life  of  the  Church  that  it  changed  the  face 
of  Christian  society.  There  was  no  hard  edge 
to  what  constituted  his  apostolate,  for  saint  after 
saint  before  his  day  had  tried  with  greater  or  lesser 
success  to  stem  the  torrent  of  religious  indifference 
by  restoring  the  custom  of  the  primitive  ages  in 
respect  to  frequent  Communion.  To  endeavour 
to  do  this  had  become  the  ruling  passion  of  St. 
Philip’s  immediate  forerunner,  Buonsignore,  long 
before  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Saint. 
It  seems  to  us  who  read  his  life  that  this  remark¬ 
able  man  was  snatched  from  sin  and  trained  for 
the  service  of  God  in  the  roughest  of  schools  for 
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the  purpose  of  being  St.  Philip’s  precursor,  and  of 
preparing  the  way  and  ripening  society  for  the 
great  work  which  was  carried  out  and  completed 
by  him. 

He  was  indeed  the  Saint’s  herald,  and  every 
work  which  it  was  given  to  the  latter  to  accom¬ 
plish  was  hidden  in  embryo  in  the  heart  of  Buon- 
signore  Cacciaguerra.  What  was  thus  hidden  in 
his  diffident  soul  it  was  given  to  the  Saint  to  carry 
out  ;  and  the  holy  old  penitent  was  more  than  con¬ 
tent’ that  it  should  be  so.  In  the  humility  of  his 
great  heart,  and  with  the  never  dying  memory  of  the 
sins  of  his  earlier  manhood,  he  felt  and  knew  that 
he  was  not  worthy  to  loosen  the  latchet  of  the  shoe 
of  his  younger  and  holier  companion,  and  tacitly 
handed  over  to  him  not  only  the  apostolate  of  fre¬ 
quent  Communion,  at  which  he  had  been  working 
for  more  than  ten  years  when  he  first  became  the 
Saint’s  fellow-labourer,  but  also  the  ideal  which 
he  had  early  formed  of  what  developed  into  the 
Oratory.  Facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  he  was 
quite  content  that  his  name  should  never  appear 
in  the  work  when  it  took  shape  ;  and  probably  it 
would  have  been  a  crowning  consolation  to  him 
could  he  have  foreseen  the  oblivion  which  has 
since  been  his  lot.  Verily,  his  position  towards- 
St.  Philip  was  that  of  the  Baptist  towards  Him 
who  came  after  him  ;  and  the  words  :  “He  must 
increase  but  I  must  decrease,”  might  have  been 
taken  by  him  for  his  watchword  during  the  years 
that  the  two  dwelt  together  at  San  Girolamo. 
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Quite  early  in  his  converted  life  Cacciaguerra 
had  divined  that  a  more  frequent  use  of  the 
sacraments  was  the  only  way  to  renew  the  face 
of  Christian  society.  First  he  devoted  himself 
for  years  to  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  to  his 
own  life,  and  by  means  of  it  the  penitent  was 
transformed  into  a  saint.  Great  difficulties  beset 
him  in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  his  principle.  In 
every  place  to  which  he  went  his  request  for 
frequent  and  even  daily  Communion  was  treated 
as  that  of  a  madman,  and  his  further  desire  to 
propagate  a  similar  desire  in  others,  both  priests 
and  laymen,  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of 
heresy.  What  finally  induced  him  to  overcome 
his  humble  diffidence  and  reluctance  to  aspire  to 
the  priesthood  was  the  conviction  that  it  was 
only  by  being  able  to  offer  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  as  a  priest  that  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy 
his  own  hunger  for  daily  Communion,  and  also 
promote  and  satisfy  a  similar  desire  in  others. 
But  even  after  he  was  a  priest  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  had  beset  his  path  as  a  layman 
did  not  altogether  cease,  and  it  was  only  when, 
almost  worn  out  with  the  long  struggle,  he  turned 
his  eyes  on  San  Girolamo,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  there  as  a  member  of  the  community 
of  chaplains,  that  he  found  rest  for  his  soul.  He 
entered  San  Girolamo  in  1550,  one  year  before 
he  was  joined  there  by  St.  Philip. 

From  this  it  becomes  almost  self-evident  that  the 
presence  of  Buonsignore  Cacciaguerra  at  San  Giro- 
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lamo  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  attractions  which  drew  St.  Philip  there. 
There  was  much,  very  much,  that  they  held  in 
common.  Such  was  the  burning  love  of  God 
which  in  different  degrees  possessed  them  both. 
Such,  also,  was  their  desire  to  spend  themselves 
in  winning  souls  to  God,  as  well  as  the  similarity 
of  the  methods  favoured  by  them  both.  More¬ 
over,  each  had  devoted  himself  for  years  to  a 
lay-apostolate,  believing  it  to  be  God’s  will  for 
him,  and  each  had  experienced  a  great  reluctance 
to  abandoning  the  lay  for  the  sacerdotal  state. 
Nevertheless,  their  reluctance  differed  in  its 
motive.  St.  Philip’s  arose,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
a  single-hearted  mistake  as  to  God’s  designs  for 
him,  whereas  Cacciaguerra’s  resistance  of  the  real 
impulse  which  moved  him  to  be  a  priest  had 
something  almost  fierce  about  it,  so  abhorrent 
to  him  was  the  thought  that  one  erstwhile  so 
polluted  as  he  should  venture  to  enter  into  a 
priest’s  intimacy  with  Our  Lord.  It  needed  a 
direct  inspiration  from  God  to  overcome  his 
reluctance. 

Though  only  four  years  senior  to  St.  Philip 
as  a  priest,  Cacciaguerra  was  fifty-seven  years  of 
age  when  they  began  to  live  together  at  San 
Girolamo.  But  even  the  twenty-one  years  which 
separated  them  in  age  but  feebly  indicated  the 
physical  difference  between  them.  For,  though 
it  is  true  that  St.  Philip  was  past  his  youth  when 
he  entered  San  Girolamo,  nevertheless  he  was 
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still  young  in  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  his 
mind  ;  whereas  Cacciaguerra,  though  well  under 
sixty,  was  physically  and  really  an  old  man, 
worn  out  by  the  rigours  and  penances  of  his  life 
and  what  had  gone  before.  He  was  the  prey 
of  disabling  maladies  the  whole  time  that  he 
lived  at  San  Girolamo,  whereas  the  same  years 
gave  birth  to  most  of  the  Saint’s  vigorous 
works. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  physical  difference 
between  them,  the  vigour  of  the  one  and  the 
decrepitude  of  the  other,  was  but  as  a  figure  of 
the  deeper  difference  between  them,  and  the 
paths  along  which  they  were  called  to  travel  to  a 
common  end.  We  know  the  sort  of  path  it  was 
along  which  St.  Philip  travelled  to  the  glory  of 
heaven,  from  the  time  he  set  out  upon  it  as  Pippo 
Buono  the  child,  till  he  died  the  death  of  a  saint 
in  latest  old  age.  Far  different  was  the  path 
trodden  by  Buonsignore  Cacciaguerra.  Snatched 
by  the  mercy  of  God  from  a  life  of  sin  so  hideous 
as  to  startle  even  the  worst  of  those  with  whom  he 
consorted,  his  intercourse  with  God  was  to  the 
end  coloured  by  a  sense  of  mourning  and  expia¬ 
tion  of  long-forgiven  sin.  His  holiness  was 
essentially  that  of  a  penitent. 

Such  in  brief  was  what  united  the  holy  com¬ 
panions  in  their  lives  and  work  for  souls,  and 
such  was  what  made  them  so  strangely  different, 
though  they  were  both  instruments  chosen  by  God 
for  a  common  end.  But  to  understand  more 
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fully  the  influence  of  this  remarkable  man  on  St. 
Philip’s  apostolate,  and  better  appreciate  both 
their  similarity  and  their  dissimilarity,  we  must 
leave  St.  Philip  for  awhile,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
munity  chosen  by  both,  and  sketch  in  greater 
detail  the  strange  life  and  experiences  of  him 
whom  we  have  called  the  Saint’s  precursor. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Slave  of  Sin. 

BEFORE  beginning  to  study  the  life  of  Buonsignore 
Cacciaguerra,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
he  is  himself  our  sole  authority  for  what  we  know 
about  him  ;  and  that  the  only  known  biography  of 
him — that  by  Marangoni — is  taken  entirely  from 
his  autobiography,  written  two  years  before,  his 
death,  supplemented  by  his  letters  and  treatises, 
which,  of  course,  throw  more  light  on  his  emotions 
and  opinions  than  on  his  actual  life. 

We  are  compelled  therefore  to  look  at  his  life 
from  his  point  of  view,  and  not  from  an  exterior 
standpoint,  and  it  may  be  almost  taken  for  granted 
that  his  view  is  one-sided.  This  must  be  the  case 
with  almost  any  autobiography,  but  even  more  so 
with  his,  for  the  ever  present  memory  of  his  past 
sins  was,  till  the  end  of  his  life,  such  a  matter  of 
absorbing  interest  to  him  as  to  be  present  to  him 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  matters  of  more  general 
*  interest  to  the  reader.  The  portrait  he  has  left  of 
himself  is  the  result  of  thirty-six  years  of  intro¬ 
spection,  and  is  a  mixture  of  self-loathing  and 
of  admiration  of  himself  as  the  object  of  God’s 
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wonderful  grace.  Much,  therefore,  that  was  of 
paramount  importance  to  him  strikes  us  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  truism,  and  many  details  which  we 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  know  are  passed  over 
by  him  as  altogether  beneath  notice.  Moreover, 
dark  as  was,  without  doubt,  his  life  of  sin,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  always  took  the  most  severe 
view  of  his  actions,  and  never,  in  any  case,  gave 
himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Buonsignore  was  born  in  Siena,  in  1494,  of 
parents  belonging  to  the  wealthier  merchant  class. 
He  himself  migrated  when  a  mere  lad  to  Palermo 
with  an  elder  brother,  and  to  the  end  regarded 
Sicily  as  his  home.  His  subsequent  career  was 
one  of  unparalleled  worldly  success.  Everything 
he  touched  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  turn  to  gold  in 
his  hands,  and  the  wealth  he  accumulated  by 
trade  was  enormous.  His  expenditure  was  in 
proportion  with  his  gains,  and  being,  so  to  speak, 
drunk  with  money,  he  scattered  it  broadcast  for 
the  gratification  of  his  senses,  nay  more,  in  the 
creation  of  new  sensual  pleasures. 

The  vices  of  his  younger  manhood  pass  the 
descriptive  powers  of  his  biographer,  and  perhaps 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  appalled  even  his 
companions  in  vice.  The  horrors  of  iniquity  of 
which  his  splendid  palace  was  the  theatre  are  but 
hinted  at,  yet  here  especially  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  Cacciaguerra  himself  who,  with 
pen  winged  by  self-abhorrence,  has  drawn  the 
picture  of  his  early  excesses.  There  are  allusions 
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to  "the  past  in  the  latter  part  of  his  biography 
which  lead  us  to  hope  that  he  who  was  chosen  by 
God  to  be  St.  Philip’s  precursor,  was  not  a  quite 
unmitigated  villain,  and  that  his  passions,  though 
evil,  were  not  so  altogether  vile  as  he  would  lead 
us  to  believe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  real 
attachment  for  his  partner  in  sin  from  whom  he 
separated  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  He  could 
not,  perhaps,  have  proved  this  better  than  by 
devoting  himself  as  he  did  to  the  work  of  her 
conversion,  in  which  he  never  desisted  until  he 
had  accomplished  his  object.  Years  afterwards 
he  tormented  himself  as  to  whether  he  loved  Our 
Lord  as  much  as  he  had  once  loved  this  woman. 
One  day  especially,  as  he  relates  in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  this  doubt  troubled  him  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to  St.  Peter’s.  An  interior  voice 
comforted  him,  and  drew  him  from  the  meshes  he 
was  weaving  for  himself.  “Tell  me,  said  the 
voice,  “had  this  person  been  condemned  to 
death,  would  you  have  given  your  life  for  hers  ? 

_ “No,”  he  replied  without  hesitation.  “I 

might  have  given  a  hand  to  save  her  life,  but  not 
my  own  life.”— “  But,”  continued  the  interior 
voice,  “would  you  not  give  your  life  for  Me?”— 
“Gladly,  O  Lord,”  he  cried,  bursting  into  tears. 
“Gladly  would  I  give  not  only  my  hands  and 
feet,  but  also  my  head  for  love  of  Thee.  Then 
he  went  on  his  way  full  of  consolation,  being  re¬ 
assured  that  he  did  indeed  love  Our  Lord  more 
than  any  mere  human  being. 
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The  luxury  and  prodigality  of  his  habits  are 
more  easily  described  than  his  vices.  He  kept 
forty  slaves,  male  and  female,  who,  richly  robed, 
attended  him  when  he  rode  out,  mounted  on  a 
horse  or  mule  of  priceless  value  ;  and  the  account 
of  his  semi-regal  progress  takes  us  back  to  the 
Arabian  Nights.  His  head  was  completely  turned 
by  adulation,  and  he  demanded  absolute  and 
cringing  servility  from  all  with  whom  he  deigned 
to  consort,  none  of  whom  ventured  to  speak  to  him 
without  permission,  or,  above  all,  introduce  any 
subject  distasteful  to  him.  There  was  an  ostenta¬ 
tion  about  his  prodigality  which  was  laughable. 
For  instance,  when,  after  having  purchased  a  large 
stock  of  choice  wine,  he  found  on  tasting  it  that  it 
did  not  quite  suit  his  palate,  instead  of  selling  it  or 
even  giving  it  away,  he  sent  it  to  his  stables  to  be 
used  for  washing  his  horses’  feet.  He  rarely  wore 
his  gorgeous  apparel  more  than  once  or  twice. 
But  his  pride  forbade  the  idea  that  what  he  had 
worn  could  be  worn  by  anyone  else  ;  hence,  as  soon 
as  he  discarded  from  his  own  use  one  of  those  suits 
which  had  cost  him  untold  sums,  he  cut  it  up  with 
his  own  hands  into  minute  fragments,  to  prevent 
such  desecration.  Scandalous  as  was  his  mode  of 
life  in  the  opinion  of  even  the  most  worldly  citizens 
of  Palermo,  numerous  offers  of  marriage  for  their 
daughters  were  made  to  him  by  the  richest  and 
noblest  Sicilian  families  ;  which,  fortunately  for 
him,  he  was  too  proud  and  fond  of  his  liberty  to 
listen  to. 
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Thus  he  went  on,  and  it  was  many  years  before 
his  pride  had  a  fall.  Every  venture  of  his  pros¬ 
pered,  and  his  gains  were  quadrupled  and  again 
quadrupled.  So  proverbial  was  his  good  fortune 
that  it  passed  into  a  saying  that  no  ship  freighted 
with  his  merchandise  could  be  lost.  This  was 
saying  a  great  deal,  for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
fragile  vessels  then  built  either  foundered  in  rough 
weather,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
corsairs  with  whom  the  Mediterranean  was 

infested.  , 

Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  gleams  of  better 

things  occasionally  shone  out  over  the  lurid  darkness 
of  his  evil  life  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  reckless  servitude 
to  the  devil,  he  never  quite  forgot  that  he  owe 
himself  to  God.  His  mother-whatever  she  may 
have  been  in  other  respects— had  never  shut  her 
heart  to  the  poor,  and  she  had,  moreover,  habitu¬ 
ally  associated  her  children  in  her  almsgivings. 
The  memory  of  these  remained  with  Buonsignore, 
and  he  occasionally  broke  out  into  acts  of  charity 
as  highly  coloured  as  were  his  acts  of  sel  - 

indulgence.  ,  .  ,  „ 

One  day,  to  cite  one  instance,  he  found  a 

deplorably  poor  beggar  at  the  door  of  his  palace. 
It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  relieve  his  wants, 
but  he  needs  must  bring  the  poor  man  into  t  e 
family  dining-hall  which  was  prepared  J°r  * 
banquet,  and  there,  seating  him  at  the  table,  he 
served  him  with  his  own  hands  from  the  choice 
viands  prepared  for  his  guests.  His  brother, 
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who  remained  to  the  end  godless  and  selfish, 
could  never  forgive  this  fantastic  action  of 
Buonsignore’s,  and  it  may  have  been  the  beginning 
of  his  systematic  and  bitter  hostility  towards  him 
whenever  he  showed  any  signs  of  reclamation  of 
life.  *  ‘  I  believe,  ”  was  the  younger  brother’s 
reply  to  his  remonstrances  on  this  occasion,  “  I 
believe  that  to  minister  to  a  poor  man’s  wants  in 
this  way  is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  were  I  to 
give  him  a  thousand  ducats.  ” 

Besides  such  fitful  acts  of  charity  Buonsignore 
went  through  a  sincere  though  evanescent  fit  of 
repentance  almost  every  Holy  Week,  and  usually 
brought  himself  to  approach  the  sacraments.  But 
Easter  over,  his  good  resolutions  failed  him,  and 
ere  long  he  returned  to  his  previous  life  of  sin. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  trifling  with  grace, 
his  purpose  of  amendment  gained  in  strength 
every  year. 

One  Easter — probably  not  very  long  before 
his  final  conversion— he  had  made  his  Communion, 
and  had  formed  almost  fervent  resolutions  to 
change  his  manner  of  life.  But  they  had  not 
stood  the  test  of  temptation,  and  not  many  days 
after  he  found  himself  on  his  way  to  an  abode 
of  sin  to  recall  one  whom  in  his  passing  desire  for 
conversion  he  had  banished  from  his  house.  As 
he  walked  along  thus  bent  on  evil,  he  heard 
footsteps  behind  him,  and  on  turning  round  he 
beheld  Our  Blessed  Lord  following  him,  covered 
with  wounds,  bound  by  a  rope  and  carrying  His 
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Cross.  “See,  my  son,”  said  He,  “how  you  are 
treating  Me.  I  pray  you  not  to  drive  Me  from 
you.  ”  Cacciaguerra  was  deeply  moved,  and  a 
fierce  struggle  took  place  in  his  heart.  However, 
passion  at  length  won  the  day,  and  turning  on 
his  heel  he  went  on  his  way  to  carry  out  his  evil 
intention.  But,  behold,  as  he  returned,  he  again 
met  Our  Lord,  whose  wounds  were  bleeding 
afresh,  and  whose  countenance  wore  an  indescrib¬ 
able  expression  of  sorrow.  ‘  ‘  My  son,  ”  said 
He,  “behold  I  am  waiting  for  you.  Sin  no 
more.  ” 

In  this  vision  we  come  across  the  first  sign  of 
what  can  but  be  called  the  determined  pursuit  of 
this  bad  man  by  divine  grace.  It  was  only  to 
the  most  palpable  arguments  that  one  as  brutalised 
as  he  could  be  brought  to  yield,  and  thenceforward 
we  find  him  dogged  by  misfortune  and  the  prey 
to  temporal  disasters  of  every  kind.  The  first 
reverse  with  which  he  met  attacked  his  personal 
vanity  most  painfully,  and  was  the  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  a  man  whom  he  had  insulted, 
and  who,  for  a  wonder,  retaliated.  In  the  quarrel 
his  opponent  gave  him  a  wound  on  his  face  which 
disfigured  him  for  life.  In  his  fierce  desire  foi 
revenge  Cacciaguerra  swore  to  have  his  enemy’s 
life,  and  with  that  curious  mixture  of  light  and 
darkness  which  prevailed  in  his  soul,  prayed  on 
his  knees  for  God’s  assistance  in  his  murderous 
project.  Strange  to  say,  he  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  revenge,  though  he  went  so  far  as 
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to  employ  hired  ruffians  to  track  the  man  to  his 
doom. 

Many  disasters  followed  his  contempt  of  the 
vision  sent  to  him  at  Easter,  and  by  means  of 
these  his  heart  was  gradually  softened.  Some  of 
his  best  investments  failed,  rich  patrons  forsook 
him,  and  numbers  of  his  vessels  laden  with 
merchandise  were  captured.  On  one  memorable 
occasion,  which  stands  out  as  a  milestone  in 
the  history  of  his  conversion,  he  was  on  board 
one  of  his  own  galleys  when  it  was  surrounded 
by  several  Turkish  piratical  vessels.  Resistance 
seemed  useless,  still  he  resolved  to  do  what  he 
could  to  save  his  life,  liberty,  and  treasure,  and 
worked  hard  with  his  crew  in  raising  defences 
of  bales  of  cotton.  To  minimise  his  own  personal 
danger  as  owner  of  the  freight  he  had  disguised 
himself  in  the  clothes  of  one  of  his  slaves,  but 
as  he  pulled  on  the  ropes  with  the  sailors,  he 
was  so  terrified  by  the  white  and  delicate  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  hands,  which  would  be  sure  to  betray 
his  identity,  that  he  ran  to  his  cabin  and  prayed 
with  almost  frenzy  to  Our  Lady  to  help  him. 
Having  returned  on  deck  he  united  with  his 
crew  in  making  a  vow  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  of 
thanksgiving  to  some  shrine  of  hers,  should  they 
be  saved. 

Prayer  and  vow  were  accepted,  and  for  some 
unexplained  reason  the  corsairs  withdrew.  The 
Christian  sailors  were  mindful  of  their  vow,  and 
drew  lots  as  to  who  should  make  the  pilgrimage 
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in  the  person  of  the  remainder,  and  be  the 
bearer  of  their  thankofferings.  The  lot  fell  on 
Cacciaguerra  himself,  and  he  faithfully  fulfilled 
the  obligation  by  visiting  the  shrine  of  Monte 
Nero.  In  jest  he  gave  himself  the  name  of  The 
Pilgrim,” — a  name  which  he  adopted  later  in  full 
earnest,  and  under  which  he  eventually  wrote  his 
autobiography. 

After  this  event,  chastisement,  repentance,  and 
relapse  followed  each  other  in  more  rapid  succes¬ 
sion.  In  spite  of  the  frequency  of  the  last,  grace 
gained  an  ever-increasing  hold  on  him,  till,  during 
the  year  which  preceded  his  conversion,  we  find 
him  visiting  the  hospitals  every  week,  being  driven 
to  do  this  by  an  interior  impulse  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  resist,  gladly  as  he  would  have 

done  so. 

The  hour  of  the  final  triumph  of  grace  came  in 
1530,  when  Cacciaguerra  was  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  In  the  small  town  of  Argirio,  not  many  miles 
from  Palermo,  there  was  a  shrine  of  a  certain  St. 
Philip,  famous  for  his  miracles,  and  especially  for 
his  power  of  expelling  evil  spirits  from  those  who 
were  possessed.  His  feast  was  made  the  occasion 
of  an  annual  fair,  which  was  considered  an  almost 
unique  opportunity  for  good  bargains,  and  which 
was  therefore  patronised  by  all  the  principal 
merchants  of  Sicily.  Thither  that  year  went 
Cacciaguerra,  to  transact  what  business  he  could  ; 
and,  wishing  to  combine  what  he  called  pleasure 
with  business,  he  visited  the  Saint’s  shrine,  to 
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witness  the  exorcisms  which  were  usually  effected 
through  his  intercession. 

The  evil  spirit  by  which  one  woman  was 
possessed  proved  to  be  exceptionally  obstinate, 
and  Cacciaguerra,  who  was  ever  on  the  look  out 
for  excitement,  invited  the  exorcist  and  the 
woman  s  husband  to  bring  her  to  his  rooms  at 
the  hostel,  there  to  proceed  with  the  ceremonies. 
Nothing  could  be  refused  to  such  a  rich  and 
powerful  merchant,  and  his  request  was  complied 
with.  Little  did  he  suspect  the  rough  ordeal  to 
which  he  was  to  be  subjected,  or  foresee  that  this 
whim  of  his,  the  outcome  of  mere  curiosity,  was 
to  prove  the  turning-point  in  his  life  ! 

In  a  moment  of  frivolity  he  bade  the  exorcist 
ask  the  evil  spirit  for  tidings  of  his  wife,  whom,  he 
asserted,  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Palermo.  In 
response,  the  evil  spirit  not  only  laid  bare  the  lie 
which  was  contained  in  the  question,  but  proceeded 
to  make  manifest,  in  every  most  horrible  detail 
the  merchant’s  vilest  sins  and  detestable  mode  of 
life  ;  and  related  with  blasphemous  jeers  his  many 
and  futile  efforts  to  reform.  Vainly  did  Caccia¬ 
guerra  try  to  impose  silence  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
awful  revelations  ;  and  such  was  the  shame  with 
which  the  words  of  the  evil  spirit  filled  him  that 
he  fled  from  the  room.  From  that  moment  he 
was  a  changed  man. 

He  was  firmly  resolved  never  again  to  be  what 
he  had  been  before,  but  he  mistrusted  himself,  as 
well  he  might.  Conscious  of  his  weakness,  ’  he 
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felt  himself  incapable  of  breaking  with  his  old 
habits  and  bad  companions  if  exposed  to  their 
influence.  Thus,  before  he  reached  his  home  that 
day,  he  had  determined  to  leave  Palermo,  and 
retire  to  the  mountains,  there  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
solitary.  He  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall,  and  refused  both  food  and  the 
attendance  of  his  slaves.  His  brother,  who  had 
always  been  his  evil  genius,  hearing  of  the  strange 
mood  in  which  he  had  returned  from  Argirio, 
hastened  in  search  of  him,  and,  being  thoroughly 
alarmed  by  the  symptoms  in  Buonsignore  of  a 
sincere  repentance,  left  him  no  peace  till  he 
promised  to  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  retiring 
from  the  world.  So  it  happened  that  the  poor 
penitent  was  compelled  to  carry  on  his  hard  fight 
against  the  enemies  of  his  soul  on  the  very  arena 
where  he  had  succumbed  to  his  past  excesses. 
But  the  grace  of  God  was  strong,  and  Buonsig- 
nore’s  conversion  sincere.  He  did  not  flinch  from 
the  ordeal,  and  with  one  brief  relapse,  more 
bitterly  mourned  than  all  his  previous  falls,  he 
entirely  changed  his  mode  of  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Pilgrim. 

From  the  moment  of  his  conversion  Cacciaguerra’s 
life  was  one  of  heroic  penance.  In  Palermo,  with¬ 
in  the  very  walls  which  had  witnessed  his  evil 
deeds,  he  led  the  life  of  a  penitent,  and  practised 
severe  mortifications,  though  his  delicate  body, 
pampered  and  enervated  by  years  of  self- 
indulgence,  cried  out  against  his  treatment  of  it, 
and  longed  for  luxuries  as  a  thirsty  man  in  the 
desert  longs  for  water.  He  fasted  rigorously,  and 
when  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  family 
banquets,  he  soaked  the  delicate  viands  in  dirty 
water  from  the  well.  He  also  gave  generous  alms, 
ransomed  prisoners,  and  set  all  his  own  slaves  at 
liberty.  Horrified  by  the  sight  of  the  luxury  of 
his  bed-chamber,  with  its  cushions  of  down  and 
silken  hangings,  he  resolved  to  sleep  thenceforward 
on  the  bare  floor  ;  and  even  this  hard  bed  he  often 
exchanged  for  the  still  more  hard  door-step  of  a 
church,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Yet  no  spiritual  sweetness  was  given  to  his  soul 
in  compensation  for  what  he  was  renouncing.  His 
sin  was  ever  before  him,  and  his  prayers,  persever- 
ingly  offered,  were  hard  and  dry,  and,  as  he 
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thought,  unheeded.  Moreover,  though  he  made 
what  amounted  to  a  general  confession  every 
Saturday  of  his  life,  he  was  for  years  bowed  down 
by  the  sense  that  his  sins  were  unforgiven,  and  that 
he  was  foredoomed  to  hell.  His  only  consolation 
was  to  be  found  in  visits  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Philip 
of  Argirio,  to  whose  intercession  he  attributed  his 
conversion  ;  but  even  there  his  groans  were  so 
piteous  that  he  was  taken  for  one  of  the  many 
unfortunates  possessed  by  the  devil  who  flocked  to 
the  shrine  to  be  delivered  from  the  spirit  of  evil. 
His  sufferings  were  too  real  and  too  poignant  to 
allow  him  to  pay  attention  to  public  opinion.  ‘  ‘  Let 
men  think  what  they  will  of  me,”  was  his  sole 
reply  to  those  who  repeated  to  him  the  common 
interpretation  which  was  placed  on  his  anguish  of 
soul. 

For  all  his  sorrow  for  his  sins  and  desire  to 
make  satisfaction  for  them  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
was  not  shortened,  and  temporal  chastisements 
still  pursued  him.  He  continued  to  suffer  loss 
after  loss,  and  money,  merchandise  and  trading 
vessels  seemed  to  melt  away,  till  the  wealth  he 
had  so  successfully  accumulated  vanished  more 
quickly  than  it  had  been  gathered  together.  A 
year  and  a  half  after  his  conversion  he  was  com¬ 
paratively  a  poor  man,  and  those  who  had  in 
former  days  fawned  upon  him  now  turned  their 
backs,  while  his  relatives  detested  him,  and  the 
servants  in  the  house  treated  him  with  contempt 
and  insult.  However,  every  calamity  made  him 
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turn  to  God  with  greater  fervour,  and  he  accepted 
his  losses  with  a  resignation  like  unto  Job’s. 
Physical  suffering  was  added  to  that  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  nature,  for  from  the  year  of  his  conversion 
he  suffered  from  an  incurable  abscess  in  his 
mouth,  the  tortures  of  which  we  shall  find  de¬ 
scribed  later  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  This  constant 
suffering  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  we  accom¬ 
pany  him  through  his  labours  and  penances. 

His  patient  way  of  accepting  adversity  was 
more  than  his  elder  brother  and  his  other  rel¬ 
atives  could  endure,  and  when  they  could  no 
longer  ignore  the  reality  and  extent  of  the  change 
wrought  in  him  by  grace,  their  blasphemies  against 
God  and  His  Saints  were  so  terrible  that  Buonsig- 
nore  fled  from  the  house  and  took  refuge  in 
a  small  underground  chapel,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  prayer.  There  at  last  some  gleams 
of  spiritual  consolation  were  vouchsafed  to  him, 
and  a  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Passion  was  bred 
within  him,  which  for  a  brief  season  made  him 
forget  his  mental  anguish. 

Many  years  after,  he  wrote  to  Father  Bordini, 
one  of  the  first  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  thus 
recalled  what  he  went  through  during  that 
period  of  trial  and  consolation.  “Although,”  he 
wrote,  “  I  was  at  that  time  the  prey  to  much 
suffering  by  reason  of  the  persecution  I  under¬ 
went  at  the  hands  of  my  relatives  and  friends,  and 
still  more  from  the  treatment  I  received  from 
my  servants,  by  God’s  grace  I  stood  firm,  and 
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having  given  myself  over  to  the  service  of 
God,  I  began  at  length  to  experience  in  part 
how  sweet  and  easy  it  is  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
the  Lord.  When  He  opened  His  hand,  though 
but  a  little,  He  made  me  feel  such  consolation 
that  one  short  flash  of  it  surpassed  all  earthly 
solace.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  things  of  this 
world  are  nothing  but  uneasiness  and  afflic¬ 
tion.” 

His  refuge  in  the  little  crypt  from  the  annoy¬ 
ances  of  his  friends  could  at  best  be  but 
temporary,  and  the  time  came  when  Buonsignore 
felt  it  impossible  to  continue  his  life  at  Palermo 
as  it  was,  and  was  impelled  to  undertake  some 
new  and  heroic  mortification  in  the  service  of 
God.  Recalling  to  mind  the  name  of  “The 
Pilgrim  ”  which  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  given 
to  himself  half  in  jest,  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  win  a  right  to  it  in  very  earnest,  by 
undertaking  a  stupendous  pilgrimage  to  Compo- 
stella  for  the  honour  of  God  and  in  expiation  of  his 
own  sins.  He  vowed  to  make  the  pilgrimage  on 
foot  as  much  as  was  possible,  though  this  involved 
travelling  to  Spain  through  Italy  and  France,  and 
made  his  journey  of  a  mileage  difficult  to  cal¬ 
culate. 

One  day,  having  kept  his  intention  a  secret 
from  his  relatives,  he  left  his  home  by  stealth, 
accompanied  by  two  servants  named  Marco  and 
Giovanni.  The  latter,  a  Moor  by  birth,  had 
been  one  of  his  slaves,  whom  he  set  free  with 
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others  after  his  conversion  :  but  as  he  was  home¬ 
less  and  friendless,  his  master  adopted  him  as 
his  son  and  gave  him  his  own  name.  The  poor 
fellow  had  been  taken  captive  when  a  boy  with 
his  whole  family  in  a  vessel  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  and  was  at  once  sold 
into  slavery.  Being  converted  by  one  of  his 
masters,  he  adhered  so  faithfully  to  his  religion 
as  to  refuse  an  offer  of  liberty  which  would 
have  involved  his  return  to  Morocco.  It  was 
thanks  to  one  of  Cacciaguerra’s  fits  of  absurd 
prodigality  that  Giovanni  became  his  slave.  The 
lad  was  put  up  for  sale  at  Palermo,  and  was 
considered  so  valuable  an  acquisition  that 
many  rich  men  bid  for  him.  Seeing  this, 
Cacciaguerra’s  pride  forbade  his  being  outdone,  and 
he  outbid  all  others,  and  bought  the  boy  for  a 
tremendous  price. 

But  his  neglect  of  Giovanni  during  the  five 
years  that  he  was  his  slave  caused  Buonsignore 
much  remorse  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
“O  miserable  man  that  I  am,”  he  wrote  to 
Giovanni  in  later  years.  “During  those  first 
five  years  that  you  were  with  me,  not  only  did 
I  do  nothing  to  instruct  you  in  your  religion, 
as  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  do,  but  I  did  much 
to  lead  you  into  sin.  At  that  time  it  was 
impossible  for  you  to  learn  any  good  from  my 
example,  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  learned  much 
that  was  evil.  Forgive  me,  oh  my  son.  I  ask 
with  tears  for  God’s  forgiveness  and  yours.” 
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The  devotion  of  this  man  to  his  former  master, 
who,  according  to  his  own  showing,  had  been 
far  from  kind  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  slavery, 
is  a  beautiful  episode  in  Buonsignore’s  biography. 
Giovanni  never  left  him,  and  shared  all  his 
adversities  and  hardships.  He  went  to  prison 
with  him,  and  was  his  consoler  in  trouble  and 
his  counsellor  in  doubt ;  he  attended  him  like  a 
son  throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  his  lay-apos- 
tolate,  and  entered  San  Girolamo  with  him  after 
he  became  a  priest,  residing  there,  most  likely, 
in  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  six  acolytes  or  lay- 
brothers,  who  were,  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
Confraternity,  maintained  there.  He  tended  his 
master  with  indescribable  tenderness  through  his 
long  and  repulsive  illness,  and  it  was  in  his  arms 
that  Buonsignore  breathed  forth  his  soul. 

‘  ‘  God  has  not  endowed  you  with  wealth,  ”  his 
master  wrote  to  him  in  a  last  letter,  “but  He 
has  not  forsaken  you,  for  I  leave  you  owner  of 
all  that  I  possess.  Moreover,  I  consider  you 
as  my  son,  and  I  have,  as  you  know,  such 
reverence  for  you  that  I  would  always  rather  do 
your  will  than  my  own  ....  Oh,  what  a  marvel 
is  it  to  think  that  you,  a  Moor  and  born  in  Mor¬ 
occo,  you  who  were  the  friend,  co-heir  and 
brother  of  the  devil,  should  have  been  converted 
into  a  good  Christian,  my  heir  and  spiritual  son, 
the  friend  of  angels,  the  brother  of  Christ,  and 
the  son  of  God  !  ” 

Cacciaguerra  was  resolved  that  the  penance 
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of  his  pilgrimage  should  be  very  real,  and  he  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out  his  vow  of  making  it  on  foot. 
His  past  life  had  not  fitted  him  for  severe  physical 
exertion,  and  the  fatigue  and  lameness  from 
which  he  suffered  could  scarcely  be  described. 
Towards  the  end  of  each  day’s  journey  his  faith¬ 
ful  servants  had  to  support  him  under  his  arms 
and  literally  drag  him  along  the  last  few  miles 
of  his  way.  But  he,  calling  to  mind  the  splendid 
and  luxurious  equipages  in  which  he  used  to 
travel  about  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  would 
raise  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  say  in  the  words 
of  the  Gospel:  “Son,  remember  that  thou  didst 
receive  good  things  in  thy  life.  O  my  God,  it 
is  good  that  Thou  dost  humble  me.” 

A  second  mortification  to  which  he  subjected 
himself  was  that  of  living  entirely  on  alms.  He 
sought  out  occasions  for  this  humiliation  most 
faithfully  and  in  every  way  most  calculated  to 
wound  his  pride  ;  but  so  keen  was  the  suffering 
which  it  gave  to  his  sensitive  nature  that  he 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  when  he  solicited 
alms,  and  at  times  almost  fainted.  The  churlish¬ 
ness  and  insults  of  those  who  rebuffed  him  caused 
him  exquisite  pain,  which  was  followed  by 
suffering  of  another  kind  when  he  succeeded  in 
his  quest  ;  for  when  he  received  alms  in  kind, 
his  nature  turned  with  such  loathing  from  the 
unclean  scraps  of  food  which  were  given  him, 
that  before  he  could  induce  himself  to  swallow 
them  he  had  to  draw  a  vivid  mental  picture  of 
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his  former  sumptuous  living  and  daintiness. 
No  man  could  have  suffered  more  than  he  from 
the  self-imposed  conditions  of  his  pilgrimage  ; 
but  he  declared  afterwards  that  the  humiliations 
then  endured  by  him  were  as  necessary  to  his 
soul  as  bread  was  to  his  body. 

Through  all  his  hardships  and  sufferings  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  poor,  and  he  never  entered 
a  town  without  ministering  to  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals  before  he  would  take  any  rest.  When 
he  reached  Milan,  after  a  journey  of  nineteen 
miles,  and  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  which  compelled 
him  to  remain  there  for  some  weeks  to  recruit,  he 
visited  two  of  the  principal  hospitals  before  he 
would  seek  a  lodging.  He  went  through  them 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  when,  at  the  end 
of  his  visits,  he  was  told  of  another  hospital  to 
which  he  felt  bound  to  go,  nature  at  first  rebelled, 
and  he  declared  that  any  further  exertion  was  out 
of  his  power.  However,  summoning  his  courage, 
he  entered  the  building,  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  wards  ministering  to  the  sick,  his  eyes  were 
opened,  and  he  saw  an  angel  going  before  him, 
swinging  a  thurible  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  this  his 
suffering  turned  into  joy. 

During  the  weeks  that  he  remained  at  Milan  to 
recruit  his  strength  he  was  so  worn  out  that 
despondency  took  hold  of  him.  Dark  is,  however, 
before  dawn,  and  before  he  resumed  his  pilgrimage 
God  vouchsafed  him  greater  consolation  than 
he  had  ever  before  experienced,  and  removed 
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altogether  from  his  soul  the  crushing  sense  of  un¬ 
forgiven  sin  which  had  weighed  him  to  the  earth 
for  five  years.  As  one  day  he  was  reciting  the 
Miserere,  bowed  down  as  usual  by  the  dread  of 
reprobation,  his  soul  was  flooded  with  spiritual  joy, 
and  an  almost  tangible  feeling  of  relief  and  light¬ 
ness  came  over  him.  For  the  first  time  during  all 
those  weary  years  of  sorrow  for  sin  there  came  to 
him  the  conviction  of  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  the 
power  of  the  Precious  Blood.  His  was  a  life  of 
penance  to  the  last  moment,  but  never  again  was 
he  tortured  by  the  sense  of  unforgiven  sin.  At  first 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  great,  and  the  joy 
so  intense,  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  bear  it. 

As  soon  as  his  strength  was  sufficiently  restored, 
he  and  his  two  companions  resumed  their  pilgrim¬ 
age.  There  is  one  episode  during  his  passage 
over  the  Alps  which  is  so  descriptive  that  place 
must  be  found  for  it.  Rough  crosses  were  planted 
in  the  snow  to  guide  travellers  along  the  pass,  and 
as  he  came  to  each  of  these  in  turn,  it  was 
Buonsignore’s  habit  to  prostrate  himself  before  it 
in  prayer.  As  he  thus  knelt  before  one  of  these 
crosses,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  never 
really,  or  at  anyrate  sufficiently,  forgiven  his 
enemy  who  had  dealt  him  the  disfiguring  blow  on 
the  face.  There  and  then,  as  he  knelt  in  the 
snow,  he  forgave  him  with  deep  emotion,  and 
implored  God’s  mercy  on  him.  The  impulse  came 

from  God,  for — as  it  transpired  afterwards _ his 

former  enemy  was  at  that  moment  lying  at  the 
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point  of  death.  Cacciaguerra  mourned  when  he 
heard  of  his  death  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a 
brother,  and  never  neglected  to  offer  heartfelt 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

Spain  was  at  length  reached.  The  pilgrim’s 
strength  was  spent,  and  he  felt  quite  unable  to 
complete  his  journey  under  the  previous  conditions 
of  living  on  alms,  and  he  hoped  to  obtain  sufficient 
money  for  his  needs  from  some  debtors  of  his  who 
dwelt  in  the  first  city  he  reached.  But  these  re¬ 
pudiated  the  debt,  and  turned  him  from  their  door 
as  an  impostor.  An  old  servant  of  his  family 
also,  to  whom  he  turned  for  help,  declared  that  he 
had  never  known  him.  Buonsignore  would  have 
accepted  the  rebuff  with  patience,  and  continued 
his  pilgrimage  uncomplainingly,  had  not  Giovanni, 
who  knew  that  death  by  either  starvation  or  ex¬ 
haustion  must  ensue  for  his  beloved  master,  unless 
something  could  be  done,  persuaded  the  hard¬ 
hearted  debtors  to  advance  him  a  small  sum  of 
money. 

Cacciaguerra  entered  Compostella  in  guise  of  a 
felon,  barefoot  and  bound  with  ropes,  by  which  he 
was  dragged  along  the  last  three  miles  of  the  road 
by  his  unwilling  servants,  and  entered  the  sanctuary 
singing  the  Miserere.  He  was  so  exhausted  that 
he  fell  to  the  ground  several  times  ;  but  he  would 
not  be  released  from  his  bonds  until  he  had  first 
knelt  at  Giovanni’s  feet  and  asked  his  pardon 
publicly  for  his  ill-treatment  of  him  in  former 
times,  and  then,  having  made  a  general  confession, 
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received  absolution.  Then  only  did  he  allow  his 
servants  to  remove  his  bonds. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  sanctuary  he  was, 
according  to  his  desire,  taken  for  some  notorious 
criminal  ;  but  public  opinion  changed  rapidly, 
and  he  passed  into  being  considered  a  saint. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  delivered  the 
possessed  by  his  prayers  from  the  evil  spirits 
which  tormented  them,  and  equally  by  his  prayers 
restored  the  sick  to  health.  It  may  be  true  that 
he  is  himself  our  sole  authority  for  these  gifts 
which  he  possessed,  but  it  is  as  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  invented  them  as  that  he  should  have 
imagined  them  and  the  effect  which  they  produced 
on  the  faithful.  However,  he  eagerly  protested 
when  men  brought  the  sick  to  him  to  cure.  “  If 
I  had  the  gift  of  healing,  ”  he  said  humbly,  ‘  ‘  think 
you  not  that  I  should  begin  by  healing  myself?” 
But  his  humility  served  but  to  increase  the  venera¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  held  ;  and  fearing  the  praise 
of  men  more  than  their  censure,  he  fled  by  stealth 
to  Valladolid  as  soon  as  he  had  fulfilled  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  his  pilgrimage. 

At  Valladolid  the  worst  of  all  his  trials  awaited 
him,  which  must,  however,  be  passed  over  briefly. 
He— always  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Giovanni, 

for  from  this  point  we  hear  no  more  of  Marco _ 

was  thrown  into  prison  by  a  man  who  was  himself 
in  debt  to  him,  and  hoped  to  escape  prosecution 
by  taking  the  initiative,  and  bringing  false 
charges  against  Cacciaguerra.  The  poor  pilgrim’s 
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sufferings  from  his  chains,  from  the  filth  of  the 
place,  and  from  the  vileness  of  the  company  with 
which  he  was  thrown,  pass  description.  Added 
to  these  sufferings  he  was  in  daily  peril  of  starva¬ 
tion,  being  dependent  for  sustenance  on  the  scraps 
of  food  thrown  to  him  grudgingly  by  his  gaolers 
and  fellow-prisoners,  for  penniless  he  entered  his 
prison  and  penniless  he  left  it.  The  felons  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  were  the  very  scum  of  society, 
and  hated  Buonsignore  with  that  instinctive  hatred 
which  bad  men  feel  for  the  good,  and  aggravated 
his  sufferings  in  every  way  within  their  power  , 
though,  finally,  his  patience  and  charity  won  even 
their  bad  hearts.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
captivity  he  fled  from  contact  with  others,  and, 
dragging  his  heavy  fetters  after  him,  made  a 
cell  for  himself  in  a  cavity  under  the  stairs. 
When  at  length  his  calumniator,  being  struck 
with  tardy  compunction,  set  him  at  liberty,  he 
professed  regret  at  leaving  his  noisome  prison, 
where  at  least,  said  he,  he  had  time  to  pray. 

The  remainder  of  his  journey  was  comparatively 
uneventful  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Palermo  he 
found  that  ruin  and  real  destitution  awaited  him, 
for  his  unjust  brother  had  defrauded  him  of  the 
property  which  he  had  left  in  his  charge.  He 
too  did  his  best  to  cast  Buonsignore  into  a  debtors’ 
prison  on  the  false  charge  of  owing  him  money, 
but  the  Sicilian  court  of  justice  acquitted  him, 
and  even  compelled  his  brother  to  give  him  a 

home. 
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This  time  was  indeed  a  time  of  expiation  and 
purification  for  Buonsignore.  He  dwelt  for  two 
years  in  his  old  home,  harboured  grudgingly 
by  his  brother  who,  though  compelled  by  the 
law  to  shelter  him,  left  him  penniless.  He 
therefore  lived  entirely  on  alms  which  were  by 
no  means  plentiful  ;  and  as  he  had  to  provide 
himself  with  every  morsel  of  food  he  ate  and 
defray  all  his  expenses,  he  fell  against  his  will 
into  debt,  and  was  maltreated  by  his  creditors 
whenever  they  could  lay  hands  on  him.  These 
debts  weighed  on  his  conscience  and  hung  like 
a  load  round  his  neck  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  climax  of  his  misery  came  one  day  when, 
having  given  a  crown-piece  to  Giovanni  to  lay 
out  in  necessaries,  it  was  returned  to  him  as 
counterfeit.  This  last  calamity  overcame  his 
fortitude,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  “O  Lord,” 
he  cried  in  his  despair,  “and  is  there  to  be  no 
end  to  my  tribulations  ?  “  Be  strong,  ”  whispered 

a  divine  voice  beside  him  ;  and  rising,  he  faced 
his  life  with  new  courage.  For  the  time  he  felt 
his  soul  on  fire  with  divine  love,  and  declared 
afterwards  that  that  moment  of  consolation  more 
than  repaid  him  for  all  he  had  gone  through. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Cacciaguerra  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  time  of  purgation,  when  he 
was  being  prepared  for  the  work  which  he  was  to 
be  called  on  ere  long  to  undertake.  At  one  time 
we  find  him  living  in  the  mountains  with  a 
former  black  slave  of  his,  with  whom  he  sought 
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refuge  from  his  creditors.  At  another  time  we 
see  him  preparing  for  a  fresh  pilgrimage,  under 
the  conviction  that  it  might  be  God’s  will  that 
he  should  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Again  we 
find  him  abandoning  this  project  on  the  strength 
of  an  invitation  from  a  certain  Count  to  come 
and  live  with  him  as  his  brother,  in  which 
invitation  he  thought  he  discerned  the  voice  of 
God.  Once  more  we  see  him  driven  forth  with 
ignominy  from  his  new  home  by  the  caprice 
of  his  benefactor,  and  again  recalled  to  his  side 
to  help  him  in  a  dangerous  illness.  There  we 
behold  him  raising  the  Count  from  his  bed  of 
sickness  by  the  power  of  God,  and  extending 
the  same  supernatural  beneficence  to  others.  A 
new  phase  of  existence  then  opened  to  him  and 
we  find  him  sought  for  everywhere,  and  almost 
worshipped  by  those  who  had  but  just  before 
flouted  him  as  an  outcast  from  society.  As  once 
before,  at  Compostella,  his  humility  took  alarm 
where  persecution  had  failed  to  make  him  flinch, 
and  he  fled  again  into  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Dawn  of  Vocation. 

We  now  at  length  approach  that  part  of  Buon- 
signore  Cacciaguerra’s  life  which  bears  on  the  lay- 
apostolate  which  eventually  led  him,  as  it  led  St. 
Philip,  a  year  after  him,  to  the  priesthood.  Nine 
years  of  penance  had  elapsed  since  his  conver¬ 
sion,  and  it  now  began  to  dawn  on  him  that  there 
might  be  some  purpose  intended  by  Providence 
for  his  life,  beyond  that  of  being  the  prey  of  mis¬ 
fortune  and  the  butt  of  his  enemies.  With  this 
thought  in  his  mind  he  went  to  seek  the  advice  of 
a  hermit  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  and  who 
held  the  reputation  of  great  sanctity  and  spiritual 
wisdom.  Illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  this 
solitary  replied  to  Buonsignore’s  request  for  guid¬ 
ance  by  at  once  bidding  him  go  to  Rome.  But 
this  Cacciaguerra  declared  to  be  quite  impossible, 
as  the  most  vindictive  of  his  creditors,  who  had 
sworn  to  punish  him  whenever  they  could  lay 
hands  on  him,  lived  there.  But  the  man  of  God 
insisted,  and  bade  him  go,  nothing  fearing  ;  and 
Buonsignore,  with  heroic  obedience,  went.  All 
went  well  with  him.  He  visited  his  creditors  in 
Rome  one  by  one,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
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disposal  ;  but  they,  being  moved  by  his  miserable 
condition,  not  only  forgave  him  his  debts,  but 
among  them  lent  him  some  money. 

Throughout  the  year  1539,  Cacciaguerra  dwelt 
in  Rome,  leading  a  life  so  hidden  that  scarcely 
anything  is  known  about  it.  His  only  home  was 
in  the  churches,  their  door-steps  were  his  only 
bed,  and  prayer  was  his  sole  occupation.  Little 
as  we  know  about  it  in  detail,  that  year  of  solitude 
was  one  of  great  importance  to  his  future  voca¬ 
tion,  for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was 
then  that  he  first  sketched  the  outline  of  the  lay- 
apostolate  to  which  he  was  to  devote  the  next 
seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life.  At  this  point  of 
his  career  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  glance  back 
and  trace  the  mental  process  which  had  led  him 
on  from  a  total  absorption  in  the  memory  of  his 
sins  and  a  state  bordering  on  despair  of  forgive¬ 
ness  to  a  generous  desire  to  extend  to  others  the 
blessings  which  he  had  himself  received. 

For  five  years — which  took  him  to  the  period  of 
his  pilgrimage  to  Compostella — Cacciaguerra  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  remained  in  a  most  painful  state 
of  mind.  He  had  repented  bitterly  of  the  past, 
and  had,  ever  since  his  conversion,  practised 
heroic  and  persevering  penance.  Yet  his  spiritual 
state  remained  one  of  unsweetened  suffering. 
This,  however,  did  not  make  him  cease  from 
constant  prayer,  and  one  or  two  little  gleams  of 
light  helped  him  on  his  way  and  saved  him  from 
despair.  At  length — as  has  been  already  described 
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— the  weight  of  sorrow  was  suddenly  removed 
from  his  soul  when  he  was  at  Milan,  and  thence¬ 
forward  he  never  lost  the  sense  of  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God  and  the  boundless  value  of  the 
Precious  Blood.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
the  gift  of  tears,  which  marked  the  whole  subse¬ 
quent  course  of  his  spiritual  life,  and  the  possession 
of  which  was  a  source  of  unfailing  consolation  to 
him.  He  thus  described  the  effect  of  the  gift  on 
the  soul  :  “  After  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  the  sky 

becomes  bright  and  clear.  So  is  it  with  the  soul 
when  a  person’s  eyes  have  been  suffused  with 
tears  :  it  becomes  serene,  joyous,  and  full  of  con¬ 
solation.  ” 

From  the  first  days  of  his  conversion  Caccia- 
guerra  had  frequented  the  sacrament  of  Penance 
with  the  utmost  regularity  ;  indeed  it  is  believed 
that  he  made  a  general  confession  every  Saturday, 
if  not  during  his  whole  life,  at  least  during  the 
greater  part  of  it.  Great,  however,  as  was  his 
faith,  or  perhaps  because  of  its  vividness,  he 
shrank  with  a  diffidence  full  of  suffering  from 
receiving  Holy  Communion  ;  and,  during  those 
first  five  years,  he  approached  the  altar  but  once 
or  at  most  twice  in  the  twelvemonth.  He  felt 
himself  to  be  such  a  leper  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
so  weighed  down  by  the  sense  of  unforgiven  sin, 
that  he  dared  not  receive  the  Most  Holy.  Tempta¬ 
tions  to  sin,  even  of  the  grosser  kind,  had  by  no 
means  ceased  with  the  committing  of  it,  and 
scourged  by  these  and  weighed  down  by  grief  of 
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soul,  he  often  craved  for  the  consolation  of  Com¬ 
munion  ;  nevertheless,  fear  always  proved  too 
strong  for  him,  and  for  a  long  time  he  dared  not 
yield  to  his  impulses  and  satisfy  his  desire. 

Whether  from  diffidence  or  from  independence 
of  character,  he  seems,  during  at  any  rate  the 
earlier  years  of  his  converted  life,  to  have  been 
singularly  alone  and  devoid  of  spiritual  help  from 
others.  However,  about  five  years  after  his  con¬ 
version — possibly  at  the  time  of  the  manifestation 
of  God’s  mercy  which  he  received  at  Milan — a 
“spiritual  friend,”  knowing  his  state  of  mental 
suffering,  and  aware  of  the  torment  of  temptations 
by  which  he  was  assailed,  urged  him  to  receive 
Communion  more  frequently.  He  consented, 
though  the  absence  of  all  consolation  from  the 
practice  when  he  had  adopted  it  caused  him  to 
well-nigh  succumb  to  despair.  Moreover,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  temptations  increased  with 
the  greater  frequency  of  his  Communions. 

Nevertheless,  he  persevered,  and  on  one  Feast 
of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul — the  special  feast  of 
all  converts  whether  from  sin  or  heresy — a  vision 
was  vouchsafed  to  him  whereby  he  was  given  to 
understand  Our  Blessed  Lord’s  desire  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  Communion  by  those  who  love  Him. 
Thenceforward  he  approached  the  altar  as  often 
as  he  might,  and  with  increasing  frequency,  till, 
at  the  time  of  his  solitary  sojourn  in  Rome,  he 
was  receiving  Communion  every  day,  with  un¬ 
mixed  peace  of  soul.  His  faith  in  Our  Lord  s 
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presence  under  the  sacramental  species  was  so 
intense  that  he  declared  that  not  only  could  it  be 
no  greater  were  Our  Lord  visibly  present,  but  that 
if  He  were  so  to  appear  to  him,  he  would  not 
have  even  a  passing  desire  to  touch  Him,  such  as 
possessed  St.  Thomas.  Whenever  he  met  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  public  ways,  being 
carried  to  the  sick,  he  was  filled  with  such  fervour 
of  spirit  as  to  behave  almost  like  a  madman. 

The  same  sense  of  spiritual  leprosy  which  had 
kept  him  for  such  a  long  time  from  Communion 
made  him  diffident  about  helping  the  souls  of 
others.  How,  he  argued,  could  such  as  he,  who 
had  sunk  so  low,  hold  up  a  standard  to  his  fellow- 
■men  ?  The  thought  that  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  the  inculcation  of  a  higher  life  might  be 
the  mission  in  life  for  which  God  destined  him 
occurred  to  him  for  the  first  time  during  his  hidden 
life  in  Rome.  Impulsive  by  nature,  he  knew  no 
half  measures  or  hesitation  once  his  mind  was 
made  up  ;  and  thenceforward  he  burned  with  zeal 
to  further  his  neighbours’  conversion,  and  give  to 
others  what  he  had  himself  so  freely  received. 
The  intense  joy  which  he  himself  habitually  ex¬ 
perienced  in  receiving  Communion  gave  a  colour 
to  the  apostolate  which  was  forming  itself  in  his 
mind,  and  he  felt  especially  eager  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  imparting  to  others  a  similar  joy.  This 
was  to  be  the  actuating  principle  of  his  apostolate, 
based  on  sorrow  at  the  infrequency  with  which  even 
the  just  availed  themselves  of  this  gift  of  God. 
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It  may  be  safely  presumed  that- while  his  mind 
was  thus  full  of  what  he  grew  to  k>ok.on  as  his 
future  vocation,  he  sought  advice  from  those 
qualified  to  give  it,  for  at  the  end  of  his;  year  of 
solitude  and  prayer,  his  confessor — whose  name  we 
wish  we  knew — sent  him  to  a  religious  house  .at 
Milan,  to  stay  there  for  three  months,  presumably 
with  the  object  of  making  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
future  vocation  in  life.  He  started  off  with  his 
mind  unclouded,  and  with  his  soul  full  of  the  joy 
and  sweetness  which  had  become  habitual  to 
him.  But  at  Milan  suffering  under  various 
forms  awaited  him.  For  three  terrible  months  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  God  must  have  turned  His 
back  on  him,  so  full  was  his  spirit  of  darkness, 
uncertainty,  and  aridity.  And  not  only  was  he 
thus,  as  he  thought,  forsaken  by  God,  but  he  also 
seemed  to  receive  nothing  but  cruelty  at  the  hands 
of  his  fellow-men. 

Either  at  the  request  of  Buonsignore’s  confessor, 
or  else  in  obedience  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  religious  with  whom  he  was  dwelling 
tried  his  spirit  in  the  fire.  When  he  first  arrived 
among  them  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
kindness  and  charity  of  their  welcome,  but  in  a 
few  days  they  changed  round  most  unaccountably, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  visit  subjected  him  to 
crucial,  if  at  times  ludicrous,  mortifications.  The 
novices  of  the  community  were  instructed  to  insult 
him  gratuitously  on  every  occasion.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  were  immersed  in  study,  one  of  these 
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youths  would,  srlafch  his  book  from  him,  or  pluck 
him  by  the  .beard,  making  some  derisive  remark 
as  to  its  length  or  shape.  Cacciaguerra  held  his 
peace,  but  he  has  related  how  he  said  to  himself  : 
‘‘•What  concern  is  my  beard  to  that  young  man?  ” 
He  further  records  with  all  simplicity  how  bitterly 
he  felt  the  contrast  of  this  contemptuous  treatment 
to  the  respect,  nay,  almost  veneration,  with  which 
he  was  usually  met  by  good  Christians.  Then 
another  of  the  novices  would  come  up  to  him  and 
pass  rude  remarks  on  his  clothes,  upbraiding  him 
with  his  pride  in  having  them  made  of  such  good 
material.  “Alas,”  sighed  poor  Buonsignore,  “I 
seem  to  be  as  an  owl  surrounded  by  all  the  birds 
of  heaven.  Would  that  they  would  leave  me  in 
peace.”  But  there  was  no  peace  for  him,  for 
every  one  of  the  community,  from  the  superior 
downward,  did  his  best  to  humiliate  him. 

Some  of  his  hosts’  ingenious  methods  were  still 
more  painful  to  human  nature.  Buonsignore’ s 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  frequent  Communion 
were,  of  course,  no  secret,  and  in  a  religious  house, 
if  anywhere,  he  thought  he  could,  unhindered, 
satisfy  his  desire  to  receive  Our  Lord  daily.  But 
it  was  on  this  point  above  all  others  that  the 
mortifications  he  received  were  most  severe.  Not 
only  was  Communion  usually  refused  him,  but 
even  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  approaching  the 
altar  he  was  not  left  unmolested.  One  morning,  a 
member  of  the  community,  carrying  the  system 
beyond  all  due  limits,  went  up  to  him  as  he  was 
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about  to  kneel  at  the  altar,  and,  with  a  crowning- 
audacity  of  insult,  struck  him  a  severe  blow  on 
the  head  and  spat  in  his  face.  But  this  man 
reckoned  without  his  host  if  he  hoped  to  disturb 
the  visitor’s  peace  of  mind,  for  so  absorbed  was 
Buonsignore  in  the  thought  of  his  approaching 
Communion  that,  far  from  being  injured,  the 
treatment  only  served  to  call  up  to  him  a  vivid 
memory  of  the  Sacred  Passion,  and,  breathing  to 
himself  the  words  :  “Ah,  Lord,  far  worse  things 
were  done  to  Thee,  ”  he  went  up  and  received 
Communion  without  even  wiping  his  face. 

This  severe  though  well-intentioned  treatment 
lasted  throughout  his  visit  of  three  months.  Its 
object  never  entered  his  mind,  and  he  regarded  it 
solely  as  an  inexplicable  but  unavoidable  occasion 
of  patience.  When,  however,  the  time  came  for 
him  to  take  his  leave,  he  asked  the  superior, 
simply  and  humbly,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
inhospitable  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  sub¬ 
jected.  “We  did  it  for  your  good,”  replied  the 
religious,  “to  prove  your  patience  and  try  what 
spirit  it  is  that  moves  you.  Know  this,  that  even 
the  serpent  in  the  desert  is  a  gentle,  patient  creature, 
so  long  as  there  is  no  one  near  to  annoy  it.  But 
if  it  sees  a  man  approaching  it  will  be  sure  to 
strike  at  him.  Thus  is  it  with  man,  who  carries 
within  him  the  poison  of  impatience,  for  he  shows 
it  only  when  he  is  tempted  and  annoyed.  ”  This 
explanation  consoled  Cacciaguerra,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  full  of  joy  to  Rome,  which  he  reached  in 
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September  1540,  just  ten  years  after  his  conver¬ 
sion. 

No  certitude  as  to  his  future  vocation  had 
ensued  from  his  painful  retreat,  and  he  at  first 
resumed  the  same  life  of  prayer  and  solitude  which 
he  had  been  leading  before  he  went  to  Milan.  But 
his  heart  was  now  too  much  on  fire  with  zeal  for 
souls  for  him  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  life,  and 
he  took  to  going  about  the  city  talking  to  men 
about  their  eternal  salvation,  and  doing  what  he 
could  to  stir  them  up  to  better  things,  especially 
by  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments.  His 
lay-apostolate  followed  that  of  St.  Philip  by  about 
two  years,  the  Saint  having  emerged  from  his  own 
life  of  solitude  and  begun  to  work  for  souls  in  the 
wine-shops  and  merchants’  houses  in  1538.  Per¬ 
haps  Cacciaguerra  adopted  his  mode  of  apostolate 
from  that  of  St.  Philip  ;  for  they  must  have  fre¬ 
quently  come  across  each  other,  working  as  they 
did  in  the  same  limited  field  of  labour,  and  with 
the  same  object  in  view. 

When  he  began  his  apostolate,  Cacciaguerra 
had  no  settled  home,  but  lodged  where  he  could, 
and  lived  on  alms.  When  he  was  not  praying  in 
the  churches  or  speaking  his  mind  to  sinners,  he 
was  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  He  found 
the  recreation  of  his  life  in  daily  converse  with  a 
certain  company  of  good  priests,  with  whom  he 
read  and  talked  every  evening. 

While  he  was  leading  this  life,  two  Sicilians, 
who  had  watched  him  with  the  deepest  interest' 
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asked  to  join  him  in  leading  it,  and  were  at  once 
accepted  by  him  as  fellow-labourers.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  a  pious  lady,  who  was  equally  filled 
with  admiration  by  his  mode  of  life,  gave  over  to 
him,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  two  companions, 
a  very  small  house  near  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserrat.  There  the  three  friends  led  a  kind 
of  community  life,  observing  a  simple  rule  drawn 
up  by  Cacciaguerra,  which  resolved  itself  into  the 
three  heads  of  ministrations  to  the  sick,  prayer, 
and  frequent  Communion.  This  last  was  avowedly 
the  key-note  of  his  apostolate,  and  was  advocated 
by  him,  a  layman,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

His  biographer  says  that  at  this  period  he  was 
considered  a  very  good  Christian  who  approached 
the  sacraments  once  in  the  year,  and  that  even  in 
religious  houses  a  man  who  received  Communion 
once  a  month  was  held  up  as  a  marvel  of  sanctity. 
The  apostolate  of  Buonsignore  was  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  laity.  Daily  Mass  was  at  that 
time  a  rarity  with  priests,  regular  and  secular,  but 
this  practice  was  advocated  by  him  persistently, 
and  not  always,  as  we  can  gather,  with  tact. 
However,  in  some  communities  Mass  was  said 
with  much  greater  frequency  than  in  others, 
though  even  with  these  Cacciaguerra  found  reason 
for  complaint.  There  is  a  letter  written  by  him, 
while  still  a  layman,  to  a  priest  belonging  to  a 
congregation  of  very  holy  hermits.  In  this  letter 
he  strongly  urges  his  correspondent  never  to  omit 
to  say  Mass  every  day,  on  the  plea  of  either 
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indisposition,  timidity,  or  reverence.  To  receive 
Our  Lord  daily,  he  says,  is  the  true  reverence,  and 
he  expresses  his  regret  at  the  news  which  had 
reached  him  that  the  good  religious  of  the  com¬ 
munity  abstained  for  the  sake  of  greater  reverence 
from  saying  Mass  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Scanty  as  are  the  details  given  of  Cacciaguerra’s 
earlier  apostolate  in  Rome,  there  is  one  episode 
related  in  connection  with  it  which  shows  how 
strong  was  the  influence  of  this  strange  apostle 
whom  God  had  raised  up.  The  Bishop  of  Barce¬ 
lona,  a  worldly  prelate,  who  was  visiting  the 
eternal  city  with  a  large  retinue  of  attendants,  and 
who  never  dreamed  of  saying  Mass  save  occasion¬ 
ally,  being  one  day  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat,  was  so  struck  by  the  demeanour  of 
Cacciaguerra  and  his  two  companions,  and  still 
more  by  what  was  told  him  about  their  receiving 
Communion  every  day,  that  a  complete  revolution 
was  made  in  his  sacerdotal  standard,  and  he  began 
to  be  less  lax  in  his  observances.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Buonsignore  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
church,  and  the  closest  intimacy  sprang  up  between 
them,  with  the  result  that  the  Bishop  became  as 
remarkable  for  the  holy  simplicity  and  fervour  of 
his  life  as  he  had  been  for  its  worldliness  and 
tepidity.  He  carried  back  his  newly-formed 
ideals  of  the  sacerdotal  life  to  Spain  with  him,  and 
introduced  them  into  his  diocese. 

Cacciaguerra  was  as  zealous  in  seeking  out 
humiliations  at  this  period  of  his  life  as  he  had 
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been  during  the  earlier  years  after  his  conversion  ; 
and  in  connection  with  this  a  curious  incident  is 
related.  He  had  a  special  devotion  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Prassede,  both  on  account  of  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs  which  exist  there  in  such  profusion, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  relic  of  the  Pillar  of 
the  Scourging  which  is  venerated  there.  For  a 
long  time  he  refused,  on  account  of  his  unworthi¬ 
ness,  to  be  shown  the  column.  This,  and  the 
studious  averting  of  his  eyes  whenever  the  relic 
was  exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful, 
drew  attention  to  him,  and  led  to  the  supposition 
that  he  was  possessed  by  a  devil.  This  notion 
suited  his  humility,  and  there  and  then  he  sub¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  exorcisms  of  the  priest  of  the 
church.  This  priest  was  by  no  means  gentle  in 
his  methods  of  expelling  evil  spirits,  and  gave 
Cacciaguerra  several  severe  blows  ;  but  the  holy 
man  only  cried  out  for  more.  Beat  me,  father, 
he  cried,  ‘  ‘  and  perchance  God  will  be  moved  to 
have  mercy  on  me,  a  miserable  sinner.  Being 
questioned,  as  was  the  custom,  by  the  exoicist  as 
to  what  devil  it  was  from  which  he  desired  to  be 
delivered,  he  replied  that  he  was  possessed  by  the 
devils  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  enumerating  them. 
And  being  further  asked  by  the  simple-minded 
exorcist  how  long  these  devils  had  troubled  him, 
he  replied:  “From  my  infancy.”  Had  the 
priest  permitted  it,  he  would  have  lain  himself 
down  on  the  pavement  to  be  spurned  under  the 
feet  of  all  present. 
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Such  was  Buonsignore  Cacciaguerra’s  mode  of  life 
in  Rome,  where,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  laxity  as 
regarded  the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  he  was 
able  to  go  his  own  way,  receive  Communion  daily 
himself,  and  do  his  best,  unmolested,  to  spread  a 
similar  custom  among  others.  Not  so  was  it  with 
him  in  the  next  place  where  he  was  called  on  to 
carry  on  his  apostolate. 

The  Bishop  of  Sorrento,  having  either  witnessed 
or  heard  of  Cacciaguerra’s  influence  for  good,  in¬ 
vited  him  to  the  Abruzzi,  and  asked  him  to  promote 
his  reforms  in  his  diocese.  While  there  he  not  only 
carried  on  his  apostolate  with  much  fruit,  but  he 
was  made  singular,  by  God’s  good  pleasure,  by  his 
gift  of  miracles,  performed  equally  on  the  sick  and 
on  those  possessed  by  the  devil.  The  fame  of  these 
marvels  spread  beyond  the  Abruzzi,  with  the  result 
that  when  he  was  about  to  return  to  Rome,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  strong  desire,  he  found  himself  almost 
compelled  to  go  to  Naples  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Count  of  Aversa,  who  was  a  good  Catholic  himself, 
but  who  was  much  disturbed  by  the  irreligion  and 
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semi-heretical  opinions  of  the  members  of  his  family 
and  household. 

Cacciaguerra  was  the  Count’s  guest  for  at  least  a 
year,  and  travelled  about  with  the  family  wherever 
it  went.  He  was  a  guest  honoured  by  his  host, 
but  not  always  so  much  so  by  his  household,  to 
whom,  perhaps,  the  position  of  the  unconventional 
and  unpolished  apostle  seemed  anomalous.  It  is 
curious  to  find  in  Buonsignore’s  narrative  of  his 
experiences  at  this  period  of  his  life  how  persistently 
he  was  pursued  by  the  memory  of  his  days  of  worldly 
grandeur  and  the  temptation  to  hanker  after  them. 
He  relates  how,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  and  the 
Count  arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Aversa  at  midnight, 
the  attention  of  the  servants  was  entirely  taken  up 
by  their  master  and  his  wants,  so  that  he,  the  poor 
shabby  guest,  was  forgotten  and  hustled  about  and 
neglected.  After  years  of  mortification  and  invited 
humiliation,  his  human  pride  suffered  from  the 
slight  put  on  him,  and  it  was  only  by  invoking  its 
supernatural  aspect  that  he  could  console  himself. 
“  Remember,  ”  said  he  to  himself,  “  Remember  the 
days  when  all  the  great  men  of  Palermo  sought  to  be 
presented  to  thee.  Now  all  is  changed.  Therefore 
rejoice  that  thou  art  neglected,  and  that  everyone 
runs  after  this  gentleman.  ” 

The  Count’s  family  was  so  impressed  by  the 
rugged  personality  and  austere  example  of  Buon- 
signore,  especially  in  regard  to  his  constant  prayer 
and  daily  sacraments,  that,  although  he  never 
preached  his  opinions,  one  and  all  fell  under  his 
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spell,  and  entirely  changed  their  lives  and  standard 
of  the  spiritual  life.  First,  the  Count’s  mother 
adopted  the  practice  of  weekly  Communion,  and 
her  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Count 
himself  and  his  wife  and  sons.  The  course  of  this 
happy  transformation  in  the  tone  of  the  family  did 
not  run  altogether  smoothly,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  Buonsignore’s  most  enthusiastic  converts 
was  the  Count’s  sister,  whose  husband  was  made 
furious  by  the  change  in  her. 

He  might  have  forgiven  her  many  transgressions, 
but  what  he  considered  the  exaggeration  of  her  piety 
was  beyond  all  pardon.  He  threatened  Caccia- 
guerra  violently,  as  being  responsible  for  what  he 
styled  the  “spoiling  of  his  wife  by  all  those 
confessions,  Communions,  and  other  nonsense.  ” 
However,  the  uncompromising  apostle  of  frequent 
Communion  remained  unmoved,  and  only  en¬ 
couraged  the  lady  to  stand  firm  and  endure  her 
husband’s  persecution  with  patience.  Her  forti¬ 
tude  and  perseverance  in  virtue  at  length  moved 
her  husband,  who  sought  Cacciaguerra  and  asked 
his  pardon  on  his  knees  for  having  misjudged  him. 
He  joined  in  the  devotions  practised  by  his  wife, 
and  soon  outdid  her  and  every  other  member  of 
the  family,  the  life  of  which  was  likened  by  their 
friends  to  that  of  the  cloister. 

This  period  of  his  life  was  to  Buonsignore  one  of 
spiritual  intoxication.  His  heart  seemed  almost 
literally  to  burn  with  the  love  of  God,  so  that  at 
times  he  went  about  like  one  out  of  his  senses.  In 
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fact,  many  people,  misled  by  the  strangeness  of  his 
ways,  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  actually 
mad.  Giovanni,  who  always  looked  after  his 
master’s  reputation  with  jealous  care,  thought  it 
well  to  let  him  know  what  people  were  saying. 

“  Would  to  God,”  was  his  reply,  “that  more  men 
were  mad  in  the  same  way.  ”  He  lived  sensibly  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  saw  His  hand  in  all 
things.  He  pushed  this  to  its  furthest  logical 
conclusion.  If  anyone  ventured  to  complain  of 
any  kind  of  adversity  he  was  filled  with  a  holy 
anger.  One  day,  when  he  was  walking  in  the 
country  with  the  Count,  the  latter  passed  some 
grumbling  remark  on  the  bad  condition  of  the 
road.  What  he  considered  the  disloyalty  of  such 
a  speech  offended  his  companion.  “How  can 
you  complain  of  rain  or  mud,”  he  cried,  “  or  of 
cold  or  of  snow,  or  of  any  other  thing?  God  made 
them  all.  May  He  be  praised  in  all  things  !  ” 
Meanwhile  his  own  spiritual  life  was  attended 
with  difficulties  ;  and  what  he  preached  to  others 
he  was  not  always  able  to  practise.  He  had  not 
always  found  it  easy  in  Rome  to  satisfy  his  desire 
for  frequent  or  rather  daily  Communion,  but  now 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  it  became  a  matter  of 
constant  trouble  and  anxiety.  More  often  than 
not  he  was  refused  Communion  by  the  scruples  of 
the  priests  ;  and  even  when  he  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  what  he  wanted  it  was  not  without  difficulty. 
Sometimes,  even  if  no  other  obstacle  intervened,  he 
could  not  find  a  church  where  Mass  was  being  said, 
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and  Communion  without  hearing  Mass  was  an  im¬ 
possibility  in  those  parts  and  in  those  days.  He 
has  left  on  record  the  difficulties  which  he  ex¬ 
perienced  on  one  occasion,  which  may  probably  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  what  he  had  often  to  contend 
with. 

He  was  at  the  time  dwelling  with  the  Count’s 
family  in  a  country  district,  and  went  forth  one 
morning  in  search  of  a  church  where  he  could 
hear  Mass  and  receive  Communion.  He  was 
sent  away  from  the  first  on  which  he  lighted, 
because  no  Mass  would  be  said  there  that  day. 
“O  Lord,”  he  said,  “my  sins  deserve  this  and 
worse,  but  I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  not  to  treat  me 
according  to  my  deserts.”  At  the  next  church, 
which  was  served  by  Franciscans,  he  begged  the 
Father  Guardian  to  say  a  Mass  for  him,  but  the 
good  friar  refused,  and  bade  him  return  on  the 
morrow.  “To-day,  to-day,”  cried  Buonsignore, 
£  ‘  and  to-morrow  also  ;  ”  and  so  saying  he  went 
on  to  seek  another  church.  The  next  was  al¬ 
together  closed.  ‘  ‘  The  door  of  the  church  may 
be  shut,  but  not  the  door  of  heaven,”  he  said  to 
Giovanni,  who  was  of  course  with  him.  While 
he  knelt  in  prayer  he  sent  his  faithful  companion 
round  the  building  to  see  if  he  could  find  any 
other  entrance.  None  could  he  find,  but  as  the 
seekers  were  about  to  pass  on  a  strange  priest 
came  up.  “  Have  you  heard  Mass  this  morning?  ” 
he  asked.  “Would  you  like  me  to  say  one  for 
you  ?  ”  Overwhelmed  by  this  answer  to  his  prayer, 
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Cacciaguerra  followed  the  stranger  into  the  church, 
where  he  heard  Mass  and  received  Holy  Com¬ 
munion. 

He  has  left  behind  him  written  words  about 
perseverance  in  receiving  Communion  frequently, 
which  evidently  bear  on  difficulties  such  as  he  ex¬ 
perienced  at  the  period  of  his  life  with  which  we 
are  dealing — difficulties  which,  as  will  be  shown 
in  its  place,  decided  his  own  vocation  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  a  few  years  later. 

“Be  not  like  unto  those,”  he  wrote,  “who, 
when  they  are  not  able  to  find  a  Mass  in  one 
church,  content  themselves,  saying  that  a  good 
intention  is  all  that  is  required  of  them,  and  then 
go  home  and  occupy  themselves  about  their  other 
business.  Or  again,  be  not  like  those  who,  though 
they  really  did  intend  to  receive  Communion,  put 
it  off,  one  because  he  is  a  little  indisposed,  another 
because  he  is  disturbed  in  his  mind,  though,  says 
he,  thanks  be  to  God  he  does  not  think  that  he 
is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  this  putting  off  comes  either  from  want  of 
faith  or  from  want  of  love.  ...  If  a  man  be¬ 
lieves  for  certain  that  there  are  contained  in  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament  such  treasures,  graces,  and 
virtues  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  intellect 
to  grasp  them,  he  could  not  be  so  stupid  as  to 
deprive  himself  willingly  of  them.  Neither  can 
he  have  much  charity  who  will  deprive  himself 
of  such  infinite  good  for  some  little  indisposition 
or  a  little  inconvenience.  ...  If  he  really  love 
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Our  Lord  he  will  seek  Him  in  a  second  church 
if  he  cannot  find  Him  in  the  first,  and  so  on  to  a 
third  or  a  fourth,  etc.  .  .  .  Oh,  miserable,  luke¬ 
warm  Christian  who,  knowing  where  Our  Lord 
dwells  would  rather  leave  Him  in  the  tabernacle 
than  take  the  trouble  to  receive  Him  in  his 
heart  ....  unless  it  be  by  custom  or,  as  it 
were,  under  compulsion  once  a  year !  Do  as 
did  the  Pilgrim  who,  if  he  could  not  have  found 
in  all  Italy  a  church  wherein  to  receive  Com¬ 
munion,  would  have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  world 
to  find  Him  ;  nay,  he  would  have  gone  even  to 
hell  had  it  been  possible  to  find  Him  there,  for 
he  cannot  live  without  Jesus  Christ,  His  Way, 
His  Truth,  His  Life.” 

The  advice  of  this  rugged,  untaught  lay-apostle 
was  sought  for  far  and  near,  both  in  Naples  itself 
and  in  the  country  districts  whither  he  moved 
with  the  Count  and  his  family.  The  absolute 
dependence  of  souls  on  his  guidance  strikes  us  as 
in  its  way  unique.  Freely  he  had  received  and 
freely  he  gave,  with  bountiful  want  of  hesitancy, 
supplying  the  needs  of  all  who  came  to  him  with 
indiscriminating  liberality,  and  meeting  their  diffi¬ 
culties  by  the  light  of  his  own  dearly-bought  ex¬ 
perience,  and  bringing  men  of  all  sorts  to  God. 
He  relates  how  he  ministered  to  the  spiritual  disease 
of  a  most  dear  friend  of  his,  a  member  of  the 
Count’s  household.  This  man  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  religious  despondency,  and  at  last,  believing 
himself  to  be  reprobate,  would  neither  pray,  hear 
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Mass,  nor,  of  course,  receive  the  sacraments. 
Finding  all  arguments  based  on  the  mercy  of  God 
quite  unavailing,  Cacciaguerra  tried  another  method 
with  him.  The  man,  from  having  refused  in  his 
despair  to  pray,  had  taken  into  his  head  that  he 
could  not  pray,  and  considered  this  imaginary 
inability  as  a  crowning  sign  of  his  reprobation. 
This  symptom  was  met  by  his  friend  with  a 
practical  ingenuity.  It  happened  that  the  Countess 
of  Aversa  had  just  died,  and  Cacciaguerra  took  the 
unfortunate  man  into  the  room  where  her  body  lay. 
All  who  had  known  the  holy  lady  loved  her,  and 
this  man,  perhaps,  more  than  any.  He  burst  into 
tears  at  the  sight  which  met  his  eyes.  “  Pray  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul,”  said  Buonsignore  with 
authority,  and  this  the  weeping  man  did  at  once, 
almost  unconsciously.  The  action  broke  the  spell 
which  bound  him,  his  former  difficulties  passed 
from  his  memory,  and  from  that  moment  he  was 
quite  cured  of  his  delusion. 

Priests  as  well  as  laymen  came  to  Cacciaguerra 
for  counsel,  and  he  had  a  remedy  for  all.  Some 
he  persuaded,  with  his  fervid  eloquence,  to  put 
away  their  sins,  and  the  occasions  of  them  which 
they  had  kept  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Others  he  cured  of  scruples  which  were  leading 
them  to  give  up  the  ministrations  of  their  office  , 
and  he  persuaded  several  religious  to  persevere  in 
their  vocation.  Nuns,  especially,  placed  themselves 
under  his  direction,  and  he  was  often  called  in  by 
superiors  to  reform  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
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their  communities.  The  work  was  always  attended 
with  difficulties,  as  in  each  convent  he  found  a 
party  hostile  to  reform  as  well  as  a  party  in  favour 
of  it.  In  Naples,  more  than  half  of  a  certain 
community  of  women,  fearing  his  influence,  refused 
to  speak  to  him.  “We  know  what  he  wants,” 
said  they.  ‘  ‘  But  what  is  the  use  of  this  frequent 
confession  and  Communion?  ”  In  later  years,  one 
of  these  nuns,  who  had  set  themselves  against  his 
desire  to  reform  them,  wrote  thus  to  him  :  “  After 
God  I  owe  it  to  you  that  I  escaped  from  the  hell  of 
passion  and  despair  in  which  I,  miserable  creature, 
then  found  myself.  So  strong  was  the  temptation 
that  several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  putting  an 
end  to  my  life,  but  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  it. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  I  live  quite  content  and 
happy.  ” 

Often  he  persuaded  the  dying  to  go  to  confession 
when  they  had  obstinately  resisted  the  efforts  of 
all  others.  He  detected  the  imposture  of  certain 
women  who  pretended  that  they  possessed  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  had  completely  deceived  the 
religious  world.  Again,  he  acted  as  peacemaker 
in  domestic  troubles,  and  persuaded  a  young  wife, 
who,  in  a  moment  of  rashness,  had  left  her  husband, 
to  return  to  him  ;  and  he  equally  persuaded  him  to 
receive  her  back.  In  short,  he  never  rested  till  he 
had  restored  perfect  harmony  between  them. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  cases  with  which  he  was 
called  on  to  deal,  and  his  treatment  of  which  won 
for  him  an  admiration  which  his  profound  humility 
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and  consciousness  of  past  sin  rendered  harmless  to 
himself.  In  nothing,  however,  did  he  rejoice  more 
than  when  he  was  enabled  either  to  confirm  one  in 
a  religious  life,  or  lead  one  in  the  world  to  adopt  it. 
Each  time  that  he  promoted  a  vocation  involving  a 
vow  of  virginity  he  offered  it  to  God  as  a  direct 
act  of  reparation  for  the  offences  of  a  contrary 
nature  which  he  had  in  former  days  led  others  to 
commit.  ‘  ‘  Behold,  ”  he  would  say  exultingly  to  the 
devil,  “Behold,  infernal  wolf,  this  offset  against 
the  evil  which  thou  didst  once  constrain  me  to  do  ; 
when  I,  miserable  wretch,  consented  to  thy  counsels 
and  led  others  to  sin  against  God.  ” 

There  was  one  young  soldier  in  whom  he  was 
especially  interested,  whom  he  first  converted  from 
sin,  and  whose  religious  vocation  he  subsequently 
furthered.  This  man  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Capuchins,  taking  in  religion  the  name  of  Brother 
Vincent.  With  him  Buonsignore  kept  up  a 
spiritual  correspondence  for  years.  ‘  ‘  What  bitter¬ 
ness  have  I  not  felt,  ”  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  ; 
‘  ‘  what  tears  did  I  not  shed  on  your  account.  But 
what  joy  is  mine  when  I  see  you  who  did  belong  to 
the  world  now  belonging  to  God,  and  leading  a 
life  of  penance  and  religion.  What  joy  I  feel  when 
I  see  any  sinner  converted  and  ceasing  to  offend 
God  !  I  tell  you  that  to  persuade  such  as  you 
were,  or  any  other  sinner,  to  return  to  God,  I 
would  give  my  life  a  thousand  times  over.” 

All  had  prospered  so  far  with  Cacciaguerra  and 
his  apostolate,  but  ere  long,  as  was  but  to  be 
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expected,  it  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  less  devout 
among  the  Neapolitans.  There  was  a  large  faction 
in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  to  whom  the 
widely  spread  reform  of  manners  and  devotion  was 
really  antipathetic,  because,  as  seems  most  likely, 
the  higher  moral  standard  which  was  being  intro¬ 
duced  interfered  with  their  pleasures.  Others 
joined  these  malcontents  from  a  dislike  of  innova¬ 
tion  and  religious  excitement.  The  hostility  was 
at  first  confined  to  the  laity,  but  soon  spread  to  the 
clergy,  who  were  so  bitter  in  their  dislike  of  apostle 
and  apostolate  that  they  denounced  both  from  the 
pulpit.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  Caccia- 
guerra’s  doctrines  to  be  heretical,  in  so  far  that  his 
apostolate  of  frequent  Communion  was  not  only 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  but  also — as 
they  argued  with  strange  perversion  of  facts — 
against  her  precepts,  by  which  the  faithful  were 
commanded  to  receive  Communion  only  once  a 
year.  Therefore,  said  they,  Cacciaguerra  stood 
self-condemned  of  making  himself  out  to  be  wiser 
than  the  Church,  and  of  teaching  heretical  doctrine 
under  the  influence  of  love  of  notoriety. 

The  fickle  Neapolitans  who  had  but  just  before 
nearly  worshipped  him  and  declared  him  to  be  a 
saint  now  turned  against  him,  and  it  required  all 
the  influence  of  his  powerful  friends  to  prevent  his 
being  thrown  into  prison.  Those  among  the 
clergy  who  were  baffled  by  this  interference  now 
entered  into  a  league  and  bound  themselves  by  an 
agreement  to  refuse  him  Communion  wherever  he 
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might  be.  There  was  only  one  priest  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood  who  was  bold  enough  to  hold  him¬ 
self  aloof  from  this  union,  and  from  him  Buonsig- 
nore  was  able  for  a  time  to  receive  Communion. 
But  he  too  failed  him,  being  overtaken  by  a 
scrupulous  fear  of  doing  wrong  by  acting  against 
the  consensus  of  his  fellow  priests.  He  also  now 
refused  Communion  to  Cacciaguerra,  and  yielded 
to  his  entreaties  only  after  he  had  written  to  take 
counsel  of  a  certain  holy  Benedictine  who  lived  at 
a  distance.  This  monk,  after  giving  the  case  his 
deep  consideration,  pronounced  that  he  thought 
his  friend  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  giving  Communion  with  some  frequency  to 
this  strange  layman  whose  views  were  so  unique, 
provided,  of  course,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
him  to  be  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin. 

Strong  as  the  general  feeling  was  against  Caccia¬ 
guerra  in  Naples  it  was  at  Nola  that  the  storm 
burst  upon  him  with  its  full  fury.  It  was  in  that 
town  that  he  had  effected  the  more  startling  of  his 
reforms  in  religious  houses  of  women.  This,  as 
we  can  see  in  the  lives  of  St.  Teresa  and  other 
Saints  who  drew  on  them  the  ill-will  of  their  fellow 
citizens  for  the  same  reason,  was  an  unpardonable 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  smart  society  of  the 
locality,  both  male  and  female,  to  whom  the  lax 
convents  had  been  the  nucleus  of  pleasant  social 
gatherings.  In  the  case  of  Cacciaguerra  the  fiery 
gentlemen  of  Nola  proceeded  from  threats  to  actual 
violence.  First  a  letter  was  sent  to  him  command- 
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ing  him  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  if  he  wished  to 
save  his  life.  Needless  to  say,  the  dauntless  apostle 
paid  no  heed  to  the  threat.  ‘  ‘  Thanks  be  to  God,  ” 
was  his  reply  to  those  of  his  friends  who,  in  their 
anxiety  on  his  behalf,  urged  him  to  bend  to  the 
storm  ;  “I  am  suffering  this  persecution  for  justice 
sake,  and  not  on  account  of  any  evil  I  have  done. 
The  sole  reason  of  this  ill  feeling  is  that  I  have 
promoted  a  more  Christian  life  among  these  nuns.  ” 
His  enemies  watched  to  see  whether  he  would 
persevere  in  his  purpose  in  spite  of  their  warning 
letter,  and  when  next  day  they  saw  him  fearlessly 
enter  the  convent  which  they  had  forbidden 
him  to  go  near,  they  were  filled  with  fury  and 
swore  to  have  his  life.  In  all  probability  they 
would  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  inten¬ 
tion  had  not  Giovanni  watched  over  him  and  saved 
him.  When  they  knocked  at  his  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  asked  for  Buonsignore  on 
the  plea  of  urgent  business,  the  faithful  servant, 
seeing  through  their  wiles,  refused  to  disturb  his 
master  on  any  account.  So  stubborn  was  his  refu¬ 
sal  that  one  of  the  midnight  visitors  betrayed  his 
evil  intention  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  rage,  and 
fired  his  gun  through  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  he  believed  Cacciaguerra  to  be.  “Let  us 
thank  God  that  no  harm  befell  you  ”  was  the 
apostle’s  calm  reply  to  Giovanni’s  narrative  of 
what  had  occurred.  ‘  ‘  Go  and  sleep  now,  and  let 
us  pray  for  that  poor  man.  In  all  other  respects, 
let  us  act  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 
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After  this,  the  Count  and  his  family,  and  Buon- 
signore  with  them,  departed  from  Nola,  and  that 
phase  of  trouble  and  disturbance  was  over.  Caccia- 
guerra’s  apostolate  prospered,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  at  the  zenith  of  his  success.  Souls  were  brought 
to  God  in  increasing  numbers,  and  he  could  hardly 
attend  to  all  those  who  came  to  him  for  advice  and 
direction.  But  almost  at  the  last  moment  an  un¬ 
expected  check  came.  He  was  at  the  time  at 
Aversa,  the  Count’s  country-place,  when  the 
Countess,  who  was  a  most  holy  woman  and  beloved 
by  all,  sickened  and  died.  Her  husband,  quite 
broken-hearted,  went  off  as  soon  as  he  had  laid  her 
in  the  grave,  and  secluded  himself  in  a  monastery 
to  conceal  his  grief.  The  enemies  of  Buonsignore, 
profiting  by  the  absence  of  his  protector,  stirred 
up  the  family  retainers  and  the  peasants  to  attack 
him.  With  southern  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
superstition,  they  were  quite  ready  to  believe  the 
foolish  accusations  brought  against  him,  and 
attribute  their  beloved  Countess’s  death  to  his 
evil  wiles.  They  accused  him  of  sorcery  and  of 
being  the  cause  of  her  death  by  his  unholy  in¬ 
cantations.  This  was  affirmed  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  her  last  moments,  who  testified  on 
oath  that  at  the  time  of  her  soul’s  passage  he 
had  heard  Cacciaguerra  muttering  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  Little  did  they  know  how  far 
his  devotion  to  the  holy  lady  had  surpassed  their 
own  ;  and  that  having  vainly  offered  his  life  to 
God  for  hers,  he  had  solemnly  undertaken  to 
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bear  her  purgatory  for  her  as  far  as  was  allowed 
to  him. 

The  mere  hint  of  such  an  accusation  was  enough, 
and  plots  were  laid  against  his  life  for  the  just 
purpose  of  ridding  the  earth  of  such  a  monster  of 
ingratitude.  No  doubt  they  would  have  succeeded 
had  it  not  been  once  more  for  Giovanni,  who 
discovered  their  plans  and  warned  his  master. 
“Nonsense,”  replied  the  latter,  “men  are  not  put 
out  of  the  way  in  such  a  manner.  Let  us  have 
faith  in  God’s  aid,  which  has  never  failed  us  yet.  ” 
In  spite,  however,  of  this  sublime  confidence,  he 
took  the  precaution,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  of 
fastening  his  door  with  a  piece  of  wood,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  not  be  opened  while  he  slept. 
But  as  soon  as  he  realised  what  he  had  done,  he 
snatched  away  the  wood  and  cast  it  from  him. 
“Alas,”  said  he,  when  he  perceived  that  he  had 
been  yielding  to  human  prudence,  “and  have  I 
placed  my  trust  in  a  piece  of  wood  rather  than  in 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  ” 

Considering  the  social  condition  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  the  vindictive  ignorance  of  its 
peasantry,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  his  enemies 
would  have  succeeded  sooner  or  later  in  ridding 
themselves  of  Cacciaguerra  by  putting  him  to 
death  as  a  sorcerer.  He  was,  however,  saved  by 
the  influence  of  the  Count,  who,  by  the  desire  of 
his  mother,  was  fetched  home  by  Giovanni.  With 
his  presence  the  conspiracy  ceased,  and  Buonsignore 
might  have  prosecuted  his  work  in  peace.  Some- 
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thing,  however,  told  him  that  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  return  to  Rome,  and  this  he  did  as  soon 
as  he  had  persuaded  his  friend  the  Count  to  re¬ 
linquish  a  project  adopted  by  him  in  the  frenzy  of 
his  grief  of  leaving  the  world  and  entering  the 
religious  state.  As  soon  as  Buonsignore  saw  him 
once  more  in  his  proper  place,  at  the  head  of  his 
family  and  household,  he  carried  out  his  intention 
and  returned  to  Rome. 

He  was,  however,  left  there  for  but  a  short  time 
— a  few  months  at  most  ;  for  those  whom  he  had 
left  behind  him  in  the  south,  whom  he  had  drawn 
to  the  service  of  God,  refused  to  do  without  him 
or  strive  for  their  salvation  without  his  direction. 
The  pressure  put  upon  him  to  go  back  to  their 
assistance  was  so  great  that  he  succumbed  to  it, 
and  returned  to  Naples  to  water  the  vineyard 
which  he  had  been  God’s  instrument  in  planting. 
Many  of  the  spiritual  letters  written  by  him  in  after 
years  when  he  was  a  priest  are  addressed  to  these, 
the  first-fruits  of  his  work  for  souls. 

Rome  was,  however,  destined  by  God  to  be  the 
scene  of  his  labours  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  thither  he  was  recalled  by  his  confessor  in 
either  1544  or  1545.  He  returned  to  dwell  in  the 
same  little  house  near  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat,  lent  to  him  by  the  pious  lady  some 
years  before.  There  he  quietly  resumed  his  apos- 
tolate  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  before  his  visit 
to  the  south  of  Italy,  attending  the  hospitals,  and 
urging  the  faithful,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
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a  more  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  this 
without  any  thought  that  God  might  have  further 
designs  for  him. 

At  that  time  St.  Philip’s  apostolate  was  beginning 
to  take  a  more  defined  shape.  It  was  after  he  had 
received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Catacomb 
of  St.  Sebastian,  and  between  two  and  three  years 
before  he  established  with  the  co-operation  of 
Father  Persiano  Rosa  the  Confraternity  of  the 
SSma  Trinita  dei  Pellegrini,  and  introduced  into 
Rome  the  Devotion  of  the  Forty  Hours. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Priesthood. 

The  eyes  of  all  Cacciaguerra’s  spiritual  friends 
were  on  him  while  he  carried  on  his  strange  aposto- 
late, , surrounded  by  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
disciples,  who  hung  on  his  words  and  depended 
entirely  on  him  for  direction.  His  friends  felt 
that  there  was  something  anomalous  in  his 
position,  and  probably  thought  that  it  might 
not  be  altogether  safe  either  for  his  own  soul  or 
for  those  who  depended  on  him  ;  and  that  more 
than  likely  he  might  end  in  committing  some 
grave  error  of  judgment  which  would  compromise 
him  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Rome, 
He  was  therefore  met  on  all  sides  by  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  those  interested  in  him,  both  priests 
and  laymen,  to  enter  the  sacerdotal  state,  in 
which,  they  maintained,  he  could  work  for 
souls  with  greater  fruit  than  in  his  present 
position,  and  obtain  a  more  sure  sanction  for 
his  apostolate.  His  confessor  who  had  sent  him 
to  Milan  to  settle  his  vocation  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Yet  Buonsignore  hesitated,  though  he  could 
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not  meet  the  arguments  of  his  advisers  and 
friends  with  any  objection  based  either  on  reason 
or  even  on  his  own  disinclination.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  suggestion  met  with  a  ready  response 
in  his  own  soul  as  far  as  his  own  desires  were 
concerned.  He  longed  to  be  a  priest  ;  he  longed 
to  offer  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  His 
soul  was  weary  with  his  laborious  and  often 
fruitless  efforts  to  receive  daily  Communion,  on 
which,  nevertheless,  he  was  convinced  that  not 
only  his  perfection  but  even  his  salvation  de¬ 
pended.  Moreover,  his  apostolate,  to  which  he 
had  no  doubt  that  God  had  called  him,  involved 
every  one  of  his  converts  and  disciples  in  a 
struggle  for  principle  similar  to  that  which  was 
wearing  himself  out.  For  the  sake  of  these 
also,  whose  souls  were  so  dear  to  him,  he  longed 
to  be  a  priest,  able  to  offer  the  bread  of  life 
freely  to  all  who  came  to  him. 

Therefore,  the  prospect  of  being  a  priest,  with  the 
vistas  which  it  conjured  up  of  a  lifetime  without 
weary  impediments  either  to  his  own  daily  Com¬ 
munion  or  to  his  ministrations  to  others,  was  like 
spiritual  intoxication  to  him.  Yet  he  hesitated, 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  friends 
and  the  counsels  of  those  who  had  a  right  to  advise 
him.  The  struggle  to  make  up  his  mind  was 
fraught  with  intense  suffering,  for  never  before  had 
he  felt  so  crushed  by  the  memory  of  his  past  sins. 
Forgiven  he  knew  them  to  be,  but  he  shrank  with 
bitter  self-loathing  from  the  thought  of  what  he 
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considered  the  sacrilege  of  one  such  as  he  offering 
the  adorable  Sacrifice. 

His  friends  and  advisers,  with  the  best  intentions, 
did  their  best  to  aggravate  the  suffering  of  his 
interior  contest  by  introducing  a  worldly  element 
into  it.  Seeing  his  hesitation,  a  friend  of  his, 
mistaking  its  cause,  promised  him  the  gift  of  a  rich 
benefice  which  would  place  him  above  want  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  This  offer  served  only  to 
increase  the  agony  of  his  doubt,  all  the  more — and 
this  was  the  most  painful  feature  of  the  struggle — 
that  his  confessor,  to  whom  he  looked  as  the 
interpreter  of  God’s  designs  for  him,  pressed  the 
acceptance  of  the  benefice  with  as  much  urgency  as 
he  pressed  the  priesthood  itself,  telling  him  that  the 
offer  came  from  God,  because  it  had  been  un¬ 
solicited,  and  that  therefore  he  was  bound  to 
accept  it.  This  view  of  the  case  found  no  response 
in  Cacciaguerra’s  soul,  and  he  seems  finally  to  have 
come  to  a  decision  on  his  own  initiative,  without 
seeking  further  counsel. 

Prayer  was  his  sole  refuge  in  his  dilemma.  One 
day,  when  racked  with  uncertainty,  he  threw 
himself,  as  usual,  on  his  knees  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  prayed  for  guidance  with  that 
insistency  which  takes  heaven  by  storm.  Lord 
Jesus,”  he  repeated,  “show  me  whether  I  am  to 
be  a  priest  or  not.  Do  not  let  me  be  deceived  .  I 
care  for  nothing  else.”  His  simple  prayer  was 
heard.  Whatever  form  it  took,  some  interior 
communication  was  received  by  him,  of  such  a 
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nature  that  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation  were  any 
longer  possible,  and  he  rose  from  his  knees  calm 
and  decided,  with  the  determination  to  aspire  to 
the  priesthood,  at  whatever  cost  to  his  diffidence. 
But  he  was  equally  decided  to  refuse  the  proffered 
benefice,  and  nothing  that  any  adviser  could  say 
was  able  to  move  him  from  his  purpose.  “  I  had 
rather  be  a  poor  priest  with  a  hope  of  gaining 
evangelical  perfection  than  a  rich  abbot  without  it,  ” 
was  his  answer  to  all  objectors. 

He  received  the  various  orders  with  great  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  holy  fear  which  possessed  him  being  shown 
by  the  sentiments  he  expressed  on  each  occasion, 
of  which  he  made  a  note  in  his  autobiography.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1 547,  being  at  the  time  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  Anticipation  was,  in  his  case, 
surpassed  by  realisation,  and  he  confided  to  an 
intimate  friend  that  he  never  believed  such  joy 
could  exist  as  he  experienced  when  he  first  said 
Mass.  His  joy  when  he  began  to  give  Com¬ 
munion  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  great. 

After  his  ordination,  he  continued  to  live  in  the 
little  house  near  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  and 
except  that  he  said  Mass  there  was  but  little  change 
in  his  mode  of  life  from  what  it  had  been  as  a 
layman.  His  days  were  divided  between  prayer 
and  visits  to  the  hospitals  in  the  company  of  an 
ever  increasing  train  of  disciples.  In  his  biography 
there  is  placed  on  record  a  sort  of  time-table  of 
the  daily  routine  of  his  life  during  that  early  period 
of  his  priesthood.  As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the 
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morning  he  said  part  of  his  Office  ;  then  made  his 
own  confession  and  heard  those  of  his  disciples. 
He  then  said  his  Mass,  after  which  he  heard  more 
confessions.  After  that  he  went  to  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  which  was  always  a 
favourite  church  of  his,  and  there  he  made  an 
hour’s  mental  prayer,  and  heard  a  high  Mass  when 
possible.  Then  he  returned  home  to  write  and 
read  till  the  hour  of  dinner  ;  and  after  a  little  rest 
completed  his  Office,  when  he  went  back  to  San 
Lorenzo  for  Vespers  and  another  hour’s  mental 
prayer.  This  done,  he  went  to  the  Lateran, 
visiting  three  hospitals  on  the  way,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  home  and  conversed  with  his  spiritual 
children.  In  these  spiritual  conferences  with  his 
disciples  we  find  the  beginning  of  an  informal  con¬ 
gregation,  the  idea  of  which  developed  in  his  mind 
and  took  an  ever  more  definite  shape  till  it  found  its 
fruition,  not  in  a  foundation  of  his  own,  but  in  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  as  founded  by  St. 
Philip,  to  whom  he,  without  disturbance  of  mind, 
yielded  his  own  ideals. 

Such  was  the  plan  mapped  out  by  himself  for 
the  occupations  of  the  day.  He  refused  to  allow 
himself  any  relaxation  in  it,  because,  said  he,  time 
is  the  most  precious  of  all  God’s  temporal  gifts, 
and,  once  lost,  can  never  be  regained.  With  the 
great  dignity  of  the  priesthood  laid  upon  him,  he 
could  at  first  give  but  little  thought  to  anything 
save  his  own  sanctification  ;  and  his  renewed  sense 
of  unworthiness  almost  put  out  of  his  head  any 
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idea  of  an  apostolic  life.  “It  is  not  good  for  a 
soul,”  said  he,  “to  be  like  unto  a  lighted  torch, 
which  is  itself  consumed  in  its  efforts  to  give  light 
unto  others.  A  man  must  take  heed  unto  his 
own  soul.”  As  was  to  be  expected,  his  former 
disciples  came  to  him  for  advice  more  than  ever 
now  that  he  was  a  priest  ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
be  drawn  into  over  much  spiritual  talk  with  them, 
and,  in  fact,  refused  himself  to  all  but  a  few. 

Prayer  was  his  chief  occupation,  and  every 
night  he  rose  from  his  bed  to  pray  for  some  hours 
— a  practice  which  he  continued  for  years  in 
spite  of  his  increasing  ill-health.  “Up,  up  !  ”  he 
would  say  to  his  suffering  body  when  it  resisted 
his  will  in  this  respect.  “Up,  coward,  for  do 
you  not  remember  the  days  when  you  used  to  lie 
in  bed  till  noon  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  you  now 
to  get  up  to  praise  God  ?  Up  then,  I  say,  even 
if  you  die  for  it  !  ”  His  mortifications  at  this  stage 
of  his  life  were  most  severe.  He  deprived  himself 
of  food  to  such  an  extent  that  his  confessor,  fearing 
not  only  for  his  health  but  even  for  his  life, 
commanded  him  under  obedience  to  take  more 
nourishment.  Buonsignore  obeyed,  but  so  worn 
out  were  his  digestive  organs  by  deprivation  of 
food  that  it  was  at  the  expense  of  much  suff ering. 

He  had  not  been  leading  this  life  long  before 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  visit  Siena,  his 
native  city,  in  connection  with  certain  family 
arrangements  concerning  some  property  belonging 
to  him.  He  hated  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  was 
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wedded  to  holy  poverty  ;  nevertheless,  he  felt 
bound,  for  justice  sake,  to  claim  what  was  his,  for 
he  in  his  turn  owed  money  to  creditors,  in  whose 
debt  he  had  been  ever  since  he  was  living  at 
Palermo  on  his  brother’s  so-called  charity.  The 
debts  which  he  then  unwillingly  contracted  pursued 
him  all  through  his  life. 

He  went  to  stay  with  Mariano,  his  merchant 
brother,  who  had  remained  at  Siena  when  Buon- 
signore  and  his  elder  brother  migrated  to  Palermo 
But  neither  Mariano  nor  his  sons  were  any  better 
men  than  the  brother  with  whom  Buonsignore 
had  lived  in  Sicily,  and  the  just  soul  of  the  priest 
was  sorely  vexed  by  their  evil  ways  and  blas¬ 
phemies.  Mariano,  on  his  side,  was  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  number  of  the  disciples  and 
spiritual  friends  who  infested  the  house  on  Buon¬ 
signore ’s  account,  and  he  freely  expressed  his 
dislike  and  contempt  for  his  visitor.  One  day 
he  informed  a  Jew  of  his  acquaintance  that  he 
had  a  brother  who  was  half  a  lunatic,  and  cared 
for  nothing  but  pattering  prayers.  He  did  not, 
however,  meet  with  the  sympathy  he  expected 
from  the  Jew,  who  rebuked  him  and  said  :  “Is 
it  not  your  Paul  who  says  that  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  is  foolishness  with  God  ?  ” 

Unfortunately  for  himself  Buonsignore  fell 
seriously  ill,  and  was  kept  on  indefinitely  at 
Siena,  which  did  not  please  his  relatives  any 
better  than  it  pleased  himself.  As  soon  as  he 
could  move  he  dragged  himself,  with  the  aid  of 
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Giovanni,  as  far  as  a  certain  monastery,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  monks,  and  looked 
after  until  he  was  well  enough  to  return  to  Rome. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  short  phase 
of  his  life  is  the  manner  in  which  he  was  sought 
out  by  his  disciples  from  all  parts,  from  Naples 
as  well  as  from  Rome,  who  spent  their  days  round 
his  poor  pallet,  learning  divine  wisdom  from  his 
lips.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this 
evidence  of  the  great  influence  which  it  was  given 
to  him  to  have  over  souls,  added  to  the  enforced 
idleness  which  gave  him  the  leisure  to  form 
schemes  in  his  mind,  developed  the  idea  of  the 
congregation  which  he  hoped  to  be  one  day 
instrumental  in  founding. 

In  October,  1 549,  he  was  well  enough  to  leave 
Siena,  and  at  once  returned  to  Rome,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  spiritual  sons,  together  with  whom 
he  hired  a  house,  and  gave  a  more  definite  shape 
to  the  community  life  which  he  had  previously 
led  when  in  Rome.  It  may  have  been  at  this 
time,  though  possibly  later,  when  he  was  residing 
at  San  Girolamo,  that  St.  Philip,  still  a  layman, 
placed  his  disciple  Enrico  Pietra,  converted  by 
him  from  a  worldly  life,  under  the  direction  of 
Buonsignore  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other 
priest  in  Rome.  This  is  the  only  incident  which 
affords  the  slightest  clue  to  any  existing  link 
between  the  Saint  and  Cacciaguerra  before  they 
met  as  companions  at  San  Girolamo. 

The  community  life  as  started  by  Buonsignore 
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in  the  house  he  had  hired  was  not  destined  to  go 
on  for  long,  as  the  Cardinal  to  whom  the  house 
belonged  required  it  for  purposes  of  his  own,  and 
Cacciaguerra  found  himself  cast  out,  homeless 
and  penniless.  That  moment  of  penury  and 
distress  was,  by  the  designs  of  Providence,  to 
prove  a  most  important  turning-point  in  his 
sacerdotal  life.  A  certain  priest,  who  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  him  and  his  methods,  placed 
his  case  before  the  deputies  who  governed  the 
affairs  of  San  Girolamo,  and  suggested  that  he 
should  be  received  there  as  one  of  the  chaplains. 
There  was  no  hesitation  among  the  deputies,  for 
both  he  and  his  apostolate  had  found  favour 
among  them,  and  without  one  dissentient  voice 
he  was  not  only  elected  but  was  given  the  two 
best  rooms  in  the  house. 

This  then  was  how  Buonsignore  Cacciaguerra 
came  to  reside  at  San  Girolamo,  whither  he  was 
followed  in  about  a  year  by  St.  Philip.  All 
through  what  remains  to  be  told  about  this 
remarkable  man  it  must  never  be  forgotten  for 
an  instant  that  the  Saint  was  his  companion.  In 
all  that  we  know  to  have  taken  place  in  St. 
Philip’s  life,  and  in  all  his  work  for  souls  during 
the  fifteen  years  which  elapsed  between  1551,  the 
year  of  his  ordination,  and  1566,  the  year  of 
Buonsignore’ s  death,  they  lived  together  and 
worked  in  harmony.  It  is  true  that  the  greater 
light  has  so  completely  put  out  the  lesser  that 
for  all  we  hear  of  it  in  the  life  of  the  Saint  it 
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might  never  have  been  kindled.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  force  of  circumstances  and  partly 
to  Buonsignore’s  self-obliteration.  Nevertheless, 
little  as  he  may  be  known  to  history,  and  little 
as  he  may  appear  in  the  life  of  the  Saint,  it  is  a 
fact  that  not  only  was  he  a  living  entity  at  San 
Girolamo  during  those  years,  but  also  one  of  no 
small  influence.  It  is  now  our  task  to  follow  his 
life  and  actions  during  that  period,  making  him 
and  not  the  Saint  our  immediate  theme,  and 
look  at  the  events  which  most  of  us  know  as 
having  taken  place  then  from  his  point  of  view 
and  not  from  St.  Philip’s. 

From  the  day  that  Father  Buonsignore  joined 
the  community  of  chaplains  of  San  Girolamo,  his 
position  among  them  was  commanding.  It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  with  one  of  his  personality ; 
and  that  his  companions  received  him  as  no 
ordinary  addition  to  their  body  is  shown  by  the 
slight  but  significant  statement  that  the  two  best 
rooms  in  the  house  were  allotted  to  him.  It  is, 
however,  equally  significant,  and  is  part  of  his 
successful  humility  and  the  self  obliteration  of  his 
precursorship  that  no  trace  of  these  more  distin¬ 
guished  rooms  remains,  whereas  those  of  St. 
Philip,  humbler  at  the  time,  are  the  object  of  de¬ 
votion  and  pilgrimage  to  thousands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  impressed  his  person¬ 
ality  on  the  community,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  he  had,  as  well  as  by  the  hostility  he 
evoked  ;  but  it  is  mostly  to  our  imagination  and 
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by  stringing  together  sparse  and  fragmentary 
allusions  in  his  life  that  we  have  to  turn  to  picture 
what  that  personality  was.  Rough,  rugged,  self- 
taught,  prematurely  old,  seared  with  the  scars  of 
sin  and  penance,  severe  with  himself  almost  to 
cruelty,  uncompromising  in  his  judgments,  im¬ 
petuous  with  those  who  placed  themselves  under 
his  direction — all  this  we  can  gather  him  to  have 
been,  and  a  great  deal  more.  With  his  experience 
of  life,  almost  unique  in  its  kind,  which  had  im¬ 
pressed  him  with  so  rough  a  stamp,  he  must  indeed 
have  been  a  strange  companion  for  the  body  of 
cultured  men  such  as  we  can  gather  from  their 
individual  biographies  the  fathers  of  San  Girolamo 
to  have  been. 

St.  Philip  trusted  him,  as  was  evidenced  by  his 
sending  his  favourite  disciple  to  him  to  be  trained 
in  the  spiritual  life,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  shepherd  of  souls,  the  single-minded  object  of 
whose  life  was  to  bring  men  to  God,  more  diamet¬ 
rically  opposite  both  in  ways  and  character  to  one 
possessed  of  St.  Philip’s  gentle  and  patient 
methods  of  working  for  the  same  end.  Startling 
as  was  Buonsignore’s  influence  over  souls,  his 
direction  was  unaccompanied  by  theological  training, 
or  indeed  by  any  learning  except  what  belonged 
to  his  native  genius.  As  a  younger  man  he  was,  of 
course,  devoid  of  all  education  save  what  belonged 
to  the  art  of  making  money  by  trade.  Nor  did  he 
ever  afterwards  have  the  leisure,  even  if  he  had 
the  inclination,  to  supply  his  deficiencies  or  study 
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theology.  The  only  trace  we  can  find  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  that  way  was  in  his  evening  conferences  with 
‘  ‘  the  body  of  pious  priests  ”  during  his  solitary 
life  in  Rome  in  1539.  It  was  his  personal  influence, 
his  native  genius,  and  his  deep  experience  of  sin 
and  penance  which  gave  him  his  immense  hold 
over  his  disciples  first  at  Naples  and  later  in  Rome 
in  the  earlier  days  of  his  priesthood.  That  he 
never  fell  into  startling  errors  or  culpable  extra¬ 
vagancies  must  have  been  due  to  the  special 
protection  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  his  direction  of 
souls  even  after  he  lived  in  the  society  of  other 
priests  at  San  Girolamo  and  ran  on  more  beaten  lines 
was  very  diff erent  from  what  it  had  been  before  he 
was  a  priest.  He  had  an  impetuous  belief  in  souls, 
and  saw  saints  in  many  about  whose  sanctity  St. 
Philip  would  have  in  all  probability  held  himself 
altogether  in  suspense.  Nor  was  his  impetuosity 
confined  to  his  rapid  estimation  of  sanctity.  His 
one  panacea  for  all  spiritual  ailment,  and  the  one 
key-note  of  his  instructions  and  direction,  was 
frequent  Communion.  For  this  end  did  he  live, 
and  for  this  end  had  he  overcome  his  diffidence 
and  become  a  priest.  His  views  on  the  subject 
were  more  universal,  more  uncompromising,  less 
reserved  than  those  of  St.  Philip,  who  yet — as  all 
men  know — renewed  the  face  of  Christian  society 
by  the  freer  use  of  the  sacraments.  We  can  find 
in  Buonsignore  no  trace  of  the  Saint’s  holy 
prudence  in  the  matter,  nor  of  his  fear  lest,  in 
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the  untaught  state  of  the  little  Roman  world,  too 
much  familiarity  should  breed  indifference  ;  no 
counterpart  of  his  care  that  in  the  beginning 
confession  should  be  far  more  frequent  than 
Communion  ;  no  maxim  corresponding  to  his 
“  Sitientes,  sitientes,  vemte  ad  acquas.  Caccia- 
guerra’s  impetuous  love  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  made  him  blind  to  the  possibility  that 
frequent  Communion  might  not  be  to  all  what  it 
was  to  himself.  We  do  not  read  of  any  instance 
where  spiritual  harm  came  of  his  general  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  to  come  and  come  often,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  there  existed  something  which  gave 
at  least  apparent  foundation  to  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  his  adversaries  that  under 
his  tuition  too  much  familiarity  was  breeding 
contempt.  As  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter, 
his  impetuous  zeal  brought  on  him  trials  and 
difficulties  which,  had  he  been  less  single-minded 
and  less  ready  to  fight  and  suffer  in  the  cause  of 
God,  might  have  carried  with  them  discourage¬ 
ment  and  even  failure. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Persecution. 

From  the  moment  that  Father  Buonsignore  came 
to  dwell  at  San  Girolamo  the  number  of  Com¬ 
munions  at  the  church  increased  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  extent.  This  was,  of  course,  a  source  of 
unmixed  joy  to  him,  and  he  wrote  with  exultation 
to  his  friend,  Messer  Luigi  degli  Angeli,  that 
every  Sunday  was  like  Easter,  and  that  numbers 
of  the  faithful  received  Holy  Communion  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  and  some  even  daily.  He 
hnnself  °f  course,  said  Mass  every  morning,  and 
at. h^  Mass  communicated  a  large  number  of  his 
spiritual  children.  In  doing  this  -  as  will  be 

shown  more  fully  later-he  found  his  greatest 
earthly  joy. 

He  lost  no  time  in  being  an  apostle  in  his  new 
home,  and  from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  San 
Girolamo  he  did  his  best  to  promote  among  the 
athers  the  habit  of  saying  a  daily  Mass;  and 
with  most  he  succeeded.  He  tried  also  in  other 
ways  to  raise  the  sacerdotal  standard  of  his  com 
pamons,  and,  forestalling,  as  it  were,  St.  Philip’s 
well-known  maxim  :  “  If  you  wish  to  gain  souls 
you  must  leave  purses  alone,"  he  waged 
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against  the  habit  prevalent  in  a  portion  of  the 
community,  of  receiving  money  from  their  peni¬ 
tents.  He  would,  in  his  own  case,  admit  of  no 
exception  in  this  respect.  Not  succeeding  at  once 
in  instilling  his  views  into  his  companions,  he 
appealed  for  assistance  to  the  prelate  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  interests  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Charity,  requesting  him  to  intervene  with  his 
authority,  and  forbid  that  which  he  could  not 
obtain  by  other  means.  This  interference  may 
have  been  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  hostility 
shown  him  before  long  by  certain  members  of  the 
community,  which  led  to  the  persecution  in  which 
St.  Philip  was  also  involved. 

Jealousy  may  have  also  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  for  this  same  prelate  was  so  struck  by 
Father  Buonsignore’s  zeal  and  high  sacerdotal 
standard  that  he  did  his  best  to  obtain  his  co¬ 
operation  in  setting  aside  the  existing  constitutions 
which  forbade  the  appointment  of  a  superior  to 
the  community  of  chaplains  ;  his  avowed  object 
being  the  nomination  of  Cacciaguerra  himself  to 
the  office.  But  the  humility  of  Buonsignore 
proved  to  be  a  stronger  bar  to  the  contemplated 
innovation  than  custom  or  precedent.  With 
sincere  humility,  he  protested  that  he  was  the  least 
among  the  fathers,  and  that  any  one  of  the  others 
would  make  a  better  superior  than  he.  Far  from 
being  fitted  for  such  a  position,  it  was,  he  added, 
a  subject  of  constant  thanksgiving  to  him  that  his 
sins  had  not,  so  far,  proved  a  hindrance  to  the 
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movement  in  favour  of  frequent  Communion.  He 
had  to  repeat  this  refusal  several  times  before  he 
finally  yielded,  in  1558,  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
him  by  this  prelate,  by  the  Cardinal-Protector,  and 
his  own  companions  at  San  Girolamo. 

Certainly  his  fears  lest  his  sins  might  impede 
the  movement  were  unfounded,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  increased  so  rapidly  that  ere  long  it 
became  a  cause  for  anxiety  how  to  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  zealous  priests  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the,  faithful.  He  wrote  an  interesting 
letter  on  this  subject  to  Father  Marsupini  of 
Arezzo,  who  had  been  at  San  Girolamo  when  he 
himself  first  joined  the  community,  but  had  been 
prompted  by  his  zeal  for  souls  to  return  to  his 
native  town  to  work  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Full  of  their  necessities  he  wrote 
to  Father  Buonsignore  to  ask  him  to  use  his 
influence  and  send  some  zealous  pastors  to  help 
him  at  Arezzo.  To  this  Buonsignore  replied  as 
follows  : 

“As  to  those  priests  whom  you  desire  to  have 
from  here  to  help  you  in  your  work  for  souls,  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  but  very  few  exist  of  the  spirit 
such  as  you  desire.  Oh,  the  misery  of  these  times 
when  never,  perhaps,  has  the  harvest  been  more 
plentiful,  and  never  the  labourers  so  few  !  As  to 
the  few  who  do  exist  there  is  no  lack  of  work  for 
them  ;  and  even  in  this  church  we  want  more.  If 
you  only  knew  the  labours  and  difficulties  that 
meet  us  here  you  would  be  astonished  ;  for  many 
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are  the  sheep  of  Christ  who  come  to  us  to  be  fed  ! 
Messer  Filippo  has  been  for  some  weeks  ill  in  bed  ; 
and  as  for  me,  on  account  of  the  weakness  which 
remains  to  me  from  my  last  attack,  I  can  minister 
to  none  except  those  who  come  to  confession  to 
me  in  my  room.  Messer  Leonardo  Veltrini,  who 
became  a  priest  only  a  short  time  ago  at  my  inst¬ 
ance,  cannot  supply  for  so  many  people.  Though, 
thanks  be  to  God,  we  all  work  as  much  as  we  can, 
paying  no  attention  to  either  fatigue  or  incon¬ 
venience.  I  assure  you  I  bear  my  full  share  of 
fatigue,  and  I  thank  and  praise  God  for  it.  ” 

The  ordination  of  Veltrini  is  alluded  to  in  this 
letter.  He  had  been  Buonsignore’s  disciple  for 
some  time,  and  yielded  solely  to  obedience  in 
being  ordained.  Other  vocations  of  a  similar  kind 
followed,  by  means  of  which  San  Girolamo  was 
supplied  with  good  and  zealous  priests.  That  of 
Enrico  Pietra,  the  future  founder  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  convert  of  St. 
Philip  and  the  penitent  of  Buonsignore,  was 
another  ;  and  it  was  by  the  joint  persuasion  of 
both  that  he  entered  the  sacerdotal  state.  Teseo 
Raspa  was  another  of  St.  Philip’s  disciples  who 
was  about  this  time  ordained  by  obedience. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  discontent  that 
prevailed  in  the  community,  it  was  not  long  in 
showing  itself  ;  and  the  opposition  of  some  of  the 
fathers  of  San  Girolamo,  which  led  to  years  o 
teasing  persecution  in  which  both  the  Saint  and 
Buonsignore  were  the  sufferers,  began  in  1 5 53» 
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not  two  years  after  the  two  began  to  live  together. 
It  originated  with  some  of  the  deputies  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  congregation,  one  of 
whom  was  in  all  probability  the  physician,  Teccosi, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  St.  Philip  as  at  the 
bottom  of  the  persecution,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  it 
was  directed  against  the  Saint.  Another  was,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  one  of  the  fathers  themselves,  two  of 
whom  were,  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
institution,  to  be  always  on  the  committee  of 
management.  We  gather  from  Cacciaguerra’s 
autobiography  that  two  others  of  the  fathers  joined 
in  the  antagonistic  movement,  and  that  these  were 
in  course  of  time  succeeded  by  two  more. 

The  tone  introduced  into  the  community  by 
Buonsignore  was  displeasing  to  these  more 
conservative  members  of  it,  such  as  whom  are 
invariably  to  be  found  to  object  to  what  they 
consider  the  dangers  of  extremeness  in  any  new 
departure  of  fervour.  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much 
the  fact  of  frequent  Communion  against  which 
they  set  themselves  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
promoted,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  first 
their  objections  were  honestly  based  on  a  dread 
of  the  evil  effects  of  over  familiarity,  and  that  the 
more  objectionable  features  of  the  opposition  grew 
from  it  afterwards,  and  were  inflamed  by  human 

passion,  jealousy,  and  an  obstinate  resolve  not  to 
be  baffled. 

The  first  measures  taken  by  these  malcontents 
to  check  the  movement  with  which  they  found 
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fault  took  the  form  of  an  anti-crusade,  in  which 
they  no  doubt  considered  themselves  to  be  acting 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  They 
preached  openly,  and  spoke  privately,  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  on  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
dangers  of  an  universal  and  unreserved  application 
of  the  principle  of  frequent  Communion.  They 
went  about  the  church,  among  the  crowds  who 
gathered  there  to  prepare  for  and  receive  the 
sacraments,  sending  away  those  who  consented 
to  go,  and  breeding  scruples  in  the  minds  of 
others  by  telling  them  that,  if  they  insisted  on 
such  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments,  they  were 
bound  to  receive  them  in  their  own  parish 
churches. 

Such  methods  produced  their  desired  effect 
on  many,  and  by  degrees  these  fell  away  from 
their  devotion.  Others,  who  were  made  of 
stronger  fibre,  were  not  so  easily  discouraged, 
and  referred  the  case  to  one  of  the  penitentiaries 
of  St.  Peter’s,  who  told  them  to  resist  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  them  from  the  sacraments  as 
if  they  came  from  Satan  himself.  Several  of 
the  fathers  of  San  Girolamo,  devout  men  who 
had  favoured  and  followed  the  movement  origin¬ 
ated  by  Cacciaguerra,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
ill-feeling  and  dissension  which  were  prevailing 
in  the  community  were  a  greater  evil  than  any 
that  could  arise  from  a  temporary  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  the  objecting  party,  and 
advised  Buonsignore,  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
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to  give  Communion  only  once  a  week  till  the 
storm  blew  over.  But  he  refused  any  such  com¬ 
promise,  saying  that  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
would  be  against  his  conscience,  because  he 
had  seen  men  transformed  into  angels  by  the 
practice  of  frequent  Communion. 

Seeing  that  on  the  whole  they  had  gained  noth¬ 
ing  by  their  agitation  within  the  house  and  church, 
the  opponents  of  the  movement  approached  the 
prelate  who  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  and  placed  before  him  the  dangers 
with  which  they  believed  it  to  be  threatened. 
They  brought  sundry  charges  against  Cacciaguerra, 
accusing  him  mainly  of  ignorance  and  absence  of 
theological  training,  which  they  considered  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief  done  by  him 
in  blindly  admitting  to  frequent  Communion 
certain  classes  of  people,  notably  the  married 
and  working  women,  who  had  hitherto  been 
debarred  by  common  consent  from  Communion 
except  what  was  of  obligation.  They  also 
accused  him  of  hindering  vocations  to  the  religious 
life.  This  was  quite  untrue,  for  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  his  keenest  joys  to  promote 
such  vocations  in  reparation  of  his  past  excesses. 
The  only  apparent  ground  for  the  accusation  lay 
in  the  undeniable  fact  that  several  of  his  female 
penitents,  who  would  in  all  probability  have 
entered  convents  had  they  not  come  across  him, 
led  a  single  life  in  the  world,  bound  by  vows,  in 
order  that  they  might  remain  under  his  direction, 
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and  lead  their  lives  of  perfection  within  the 
beloved  walls  of  San  Girolamo. 

For  the  moment  the  prelate  was  alarmed  by 
what  he  was  told,  and  sent  for  Father  Buonsignore, 
who  found  him  in  a  state  of  grave  perplexity  as 
to  his  duty,  and  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  count¬ 
enance  or  discountenance  the  movement  as  it  then 
existed  at  San  Girolamo.  Buonsignore  has  placed 
on  record  the  prayer  he  offered  up  before  he 
obeyed  the  prelate’s  summons  to  his  presence. 
“Eternal  Father,  Thou  knowest  what  these  men 
are  doing.  Help,  I  pray  Thee.  Look  Thou  to 
Thine  own  honour,  and  behold  the  danger  to 
which  Thy  sheep  will  be  exposed  if  they  may 
no  longer  renew  their  souls  with  the  bread  of 
angels.  ”  A  few  words  with  him  entirely  dispelled 
all  doubts  in  the  prelate’s  mind,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  interview  he  repeated  the  request  made 
once  before  that  Buonsignore  should  co-operate 
with  him  in  revising  the  existing  constitutions  and 
accept  the  office  of  superior.  But  Cacciaguerra 
once  more  refused  to  listen  to  the  suggestion. 

Seeing  that  they  could  prevail  nothing  with 
their  prelate,  the  opponents  of  the  movement 
went  to  the  Cardinal-Protector,  and  brought 
similar  accusations  against  their  companion,  add¬ 
ing  the  charge  of  heretical  teaching  to  those 
already  made.  But  the  Cardinal  already  knew 
Buonsignore,  and  appreciated  his  zeal  and  other 
good  qualities,  and  refused  to  pay  any  attention 
to  what  his  enemies  said  against  him  until  he  had 
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had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  he  had  himself 
to  say.  He  therefore  sent  for  the  accused,  and 
questioned  him  closely  about  the  whole  affair,  with 
the  result  that  he  openly  professed  himself  to  be 
quite  satisfied.  He  was  struck  by  the  unflinching 
attitude  of  the  old  priest,  and  his  assurance  that 
“he  had  the  firmest  faith  that,  however  much  men 
might  try  to  hinder  it,  the  movement  in  favour  of 
frequent  Communion  would  grow  and  grow  until 
it  filled  the  whole  earth.  ”  Thus  much  he  said,  but 
it  was  characteristic  of  Buonsignore  that  having, 
after  much  prayer,  explained  away  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  justified  his  motives  of  action  when  called 
on  to  do  so,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  utter  another 
word  in  self-defence.  Indeed,  it  was  but  most 
rarely  that  he  ever  defended  himself  against  accusa¬ 
tions,  however  malicious  and  hurtful,  for  he  declared 
that  whenever  he  did  so  matters  always  went 
wrong  with  him,  but  that  if  he  left  his  interests  in 
God’s  hands  everything  went  right. 

Not  discouraged  by  the  rebuff  they  had  received, 
his  adversaries  swore  that  by  some  means  or  other 
they  would  check  the  movement  to  which  they 
objected,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  machinations  of  its 
author,  even  if  they  had  to  go  in  person  to  the 
Pope.  By  this  threat  they  had  every  hope  of  in¬ 
timidating  their  opponent,  for  the  severity  of  Paul 
IV.  on  the  subject  of  innovations  was  well  known. 
But  in  vain  were  their  threats,  and  Cacciaguerra 
was  perfectly  unmoved  when  told  of  their  further 
project  of  accusing  him  before  the  Inquisition. 
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This  he  knew  as  well  as  they  was  no  empty  threat, 
for  under  the  inflexible  rule  of  the  reigning  Pontiff, 
the  Holy  Office  was  most  searching  and  severe  in 
its  pursuit  of  any  suspicious  practices,  however 
harmless,  which  savoured  of  variance  with  the 
actual  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  under  which, 
therefore,  heresy  might  be  lurking  unawares. 
Their  hopes  of  intimidating  Father  Buonsignore 
were  very  futile,  for,  far  from  entertaining  any  fear, 
the  prospect  of  suffering  something  for  justice  sake 
filled  his  heart  with  an  ardent  joy,  and  he  told  his 
adversaries  to  do  their  worst,  and  throw  him  into 
prison  for  aught  he  cared.  There,  he  said,  he 
should  be  alone  with  Our  Lord  in  Mass  and  Holy 
Communion.  However,  as  they  knew  very  well, 
they  were  powerless  to  carry  out  their  threats 
without  the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
who  were  giving  their  sanction  to  that  which  they 
wished  to  destroy. 

After  this,  giving  up  all  hope  of  the  co-operation 
of  those  in  authority,  the  opponents  of  the 
movement  lost  what  moderation  they  had  had, 
and  thenceforward  the  whole  question  became  one 
of  personal  hostility  and  even  spite.  They  had 
recourse  to  a  petty  and  private  persecution  which 
lasted  for  two  years,  and  which  involved  St.  Philip 
in  it,  as  we  learn  from  his  life.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  having  failed  in  their  endeavour  to  have  the 
obnoxious  movement  suppressed  by  the  hand  of 
authority,  their  sole  remaining  hope  was  to  rid 
themselves  and  the  community  of  both  the  Saint 
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and  Father  Buonsignore  by  making  life  at  San 
Girolamo  too  intolerable  for  them  to  bear.  It  does 
not  come  into  the  object  of  this  work  to  dwell  on 
what  St.  Philip  suffered  from  his  share  of  the 
persecution  ;  for  it  is  known  to  all  readers  of  his 
life.  One  exclamation  which  burst  almost  in¬ 
voluntarily  from  his  lips,  to  which  words  of 
complaint  were  almost  strangers,  reveals  to  us  as 
nothing  else  could  how  acutely  he  felt  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  he  was  subjected.  “Oh,”  said 
he,  when  speaking  to  a  friend  about  San  Girolamo, 
“if  you  did  but  know  what  I  have  suffered  in  that 
place  !  ” 

The  first  step  taken  by  his  antagonists  was  to 
vilify  Cacciaguerra  to  his  penitents  by  misconstruing 
everything  he  said,  and  by  pointing  out  that 
however  attractive  they  might  find  his  doctrines, 
the  fact  was  that  he  was  actuated  in  his  tenets  by 
nothing  but  love  of  notoriety  and  self -glory.  The 
construction  put  by  these  men  on  his  actions  was  so 
plausible  that  after  a  time  many  of  those  who  had 
been  his  penitents  left  him,  believing  themselves  to 
have  been  misled.  The  defection  of  those  who 
had  trusted  him  caused  Buonsignore  acute  pain  ; 
nevertheless,  he  found  one  invariable  element  of 
consolation  in  the  treatment  he  was  receiving. 
“Thanks  be  to  God,”  he  would  exclaim,  when 
matters  were  at  their  worst.  ‘  ‘  What  I  suff er  is 
in  the  cause  of  frequent  Communion.  Let  me 
therefore  rejoice  and  praise  God.  ” 

One  of  the  fathers  who  was  most  hostile  to  him 
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was  appointed  sacristan,  and  he  and  his  two  sub¬ 
ordinates,  who,  as  we  are  told  in  the  life  of  St. 
Philip,  had  been  monks  who  had  abandoned  their 
vows,  were  able  to  make  the  services  of  the  church 
most  difficult,  both  to  Buonsignore  and  his  holy 
companion.  They  refused  vestments  to  them  when 
they  wished  to  say  Mass,  or  else  gave  them  those 
for  their  use  which  were  so  dirty  and  shabby  that 
it  was  almost  scandalous  to  offer  the  holy  sacrifice 
in  them.  As  for  Buonsignore,  they  used  to  stand 
in  his  way  as  he  passed  through  the  church  to  say 
his  Mass,  and  make  grimaces  at  him  in  the  hopes 
of  disturbing  his  peace  of  mind  ;  and  with  the  same 
object  they  used  to  pass  rude  remarks  on  his 
personal  appearance,  directed  especially  against 
his  look  of  extreme  age.  He  could  never  help 
shedding  abundant  tears  while  he  offered  the  holy 
sacrifice,  and  these  tears  were  the  favourite  butt  of 
the  jibes  and  sneers  of  his  ill-conditioned  enemies, 
who  drew  the  attention  of  all  bystanders  to  them, 
with  the  information  that  they  were  shed  from 
mere  affectation.  However,  nothing  that  they 
could  do,  and  no  mental  torture  that  they  could 
devise,  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  power  to  move 
the  holy  old  man. 

This  father  sacristan  was  most  ingenious  in  his 
methods  of  tormenting.  In  his  determination  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Communions,  as  well  as  in 
his  desire  to  make  life  unbearable  to  Cacciaguerra, 
he  established  a  rule  that  there  should  be  only  one 
Mass  said  in  the  day  at  the  high  altar,  at  which 
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alone  Communion  could  be  given,  and  that  this 
one  Mass  should  be  the  first  to  be  said,  at  dawn. 
By  some  means  he  made  it  impossible  for  Buon- 
signore  to  say  this  one  Mass,  and  thus  prevented 
him  from  giving  Communion  to  any  of  his  spiritual 
children.  He  thought,  and  rightly,  that  he  would 
by  this  remove  a  powerful  motive  from  many  to 
approach  the  altar;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  suffering  entailed  on  the  old  father  by  the 
arrangement. 

On  one  occasion  we  find  the  sacristans  conceal¬ 
ing  the  key  of  the  tabernacle,  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  give  Communion.  A  large 
number  of  his  penitents  had  presented  themselves 
at  the  altar,  but  nowhere  could  the  key  be  found. 
“O  Lord,”  he  prayed,  “O  infinite  goodness,  see 
what  Thou  hast  allowed  to  happen.  Wilt  Thou 
permit  that  these,  Thy  sheep,  should  be  sent  away 
without  refreshment  ?  Take  Thy  cause  into  Thine 
own  hands,  and  permit  not  that  they  be  sent  away 
without  the  bread  of  life.  ’  ’  Even  while  he  prayed 
thus  the  key  was  found  by  one  of  his  disciples  and 
brought  to  him  from  the  hiding-place  where  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  had  hidden  it. 

Such  physical  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  his 
ministrations  to  his  spiritual  children  caused  him 
more  pain  than  anything,  but  he  never  gave 
utterance  to  either  complaint  or  censure,  and 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  in  supplication  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  His  disciples  were  not 
so  patient,  and  it  was  left  to  him,  the  principal 
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victim,  to  pacify  them,  ‘“Let  „us  pray  for  these 
men,”  said  he,  “  and  wait  and  see,  what  God  will 
do.  Let  us  leave  all  things  willingly  in  His  hands. 
As  for  me  I  have  resolved  to  bear  everything 
with  patience  without  opening  my  motffh,  ,-9.nd  I 
mean  to  overcome  by  losing.  ”  This  was  not 
always  easy.  We  can  gather  from  his  own  words 
that  he  had  been  kind  to  these  men  who  were 
persecuting  him,  which,  to  his  sensitive  nature, 
added  a  sting  to  the  treatment  he  received  at  their 
hands.  However,  he  was  careful  to  impress  on  his 
disciples  that  it  was  an  excellent  sign  to  a  Christian 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  grace  when  evil  was  re¬ 
turned  to  him  for  good.  ‘  ‘  This  was  my  ex¬ 
perience,  ”  he  added,  for  the  words  were  not  said 
at  the  time,  ‘  ‘  when  I  was  persecuted  and  defamed 
by  those  whom  I  had  tried  to  befriend.” 

Not  content  with  suffering  in  silence  he  was 
untiring  in  his  prayers  for  his  persecutors,  and 
never  omitted  to  remember  them  in  his  Mass. 
One  day,  when  he  was  saying  a  Mass  of  the 
Passion,  he  spoke  thus  within  himself,  though  he 
has  placed  his  words  on  record  :  “Eternal  Father, 
by  virtue  of  this  holy  sacrifice  pardon  all  those 
who  have  injured  me  or  who  ever  will  injure  me. 
Thou  knowest  that  for  years  I  have  prayed  for  my 
enemies,  even  as  I  now  pray  for  them  ;  and  that 
I  will  always  continue  to  do  so.  Take  from  me 
any  days  of  prosperity  which  Thou  mightest  have 
in  store  for  me,  and  take  away  from  me  even  those 
good  things  which  Thou  mightest  give  to  my  soul, 
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and  give  it  to  those  who  injure  me.”  “There  is 
far  greater  gain  in  praying  for  enemies  than  in 
praying  for  benefactors,”  he  used  to  say  to  his 
disciples..  “■  It  is  very  easy  to  do  good  to  those 
who  do; good  to  us,  but  it  is  an  act  of  Christian 
perfection  to  return  good  for  evil.  It  is  a  sure  sign 
that  ' a  good  work  is  pleasing  to  God  if  it  meets 
with  opposition.” 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  number  of  the  prayers 
which  Buonsignore  committed  to  paper  bear 
a  kind  of  autobiographical  tint,  owing  to  the 
simple  way  in  which  he  placed  his  needs  of  the 
moment  before  God.  One  of  these  prayers  throws 
some  light  on  what  he  was  going  through  at  this 
time.  “O  Lord  Jesus,  I  lay  at  Thy  feet  all  that 
these  men  are  scheming  against  me  and  against  the 
souls  whom  Thou  lovest.  Thou  knowest  all  about 
their  plots  better  than  I  do  ;  but  I  pray  Thee  not 
to  suffer  this  nest  which  I  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  build  for  Thee  to  be  despoiled.  If  these 
priests  shrink  from  the  labour  of  working  for  souls, 
take  them  away  from  here,  and  let  them  leave  all 
the  work  to  me  and  those  others  who  will  do  it 
gladly.  ’  ’ 

Some  of  the  fathers  of  San  Girolamo — probably 
the  same  who  had  tried  before  to  induce  Caccia- 
guerra  to  bend  to  the  storm — now  did  their  best 
to  make  peace  by  persuading  the  aggressors  to 
hold  their  hand,  telling  them  that  they  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  had  already  done, 
and  might  now  easily  leave  their  victims  alone. 
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But  those  to  whom  the  remonstrance  was 
addressed  were  quite  implacable,  and  declared  that 
they  would  continue  to  make  Buonsignore’s  life 
a  burden  to  him  until  he  had  proved  himself  to  be 
a  saint — which  from  their  lips  was  as  much  as  to 
say  that  they  would  carry  on  their  persecution  to 
the  very  end. 

It  was  not  only  within  the  house  and  church 
of  San  Girolamo  that  Buonsignore  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  insults,  for  the  hostile  fathers  possessed 
many  ardent  partisans  outside  who  took  part 
in  the  conflict.  One  of  these  visited  him  in  his 
room,  and  upbraided  him  for  being  a  hypocrite  and 
a  heretic.  He,  however,  held  his  peace.  His 
silence  irritated  the  visitor,  who  asked  him  angrily 
why  he  did  not  defend  himself.  “Because,” 
replied  Father  Cacciaguerra,  ‘  ‘  I  assume  that  you 
have  reasons  for  what  you  say  ;  therefore,  I  do  not 
contest  it.”  This  reply  added  fuel  to  the  other’s 
wrath,  and  he  even  offered  to  strike  the  holy  priest. 
Still,  the  latter  said  not  a  word,  and  accompanied 
his  visitor  to  the  door,  as  though  he  were  an 
honoured  guest,  and  commended  himself  to  his 


prayers  when  he  bade  him  farewell. 

There  are  several  allusions  to  this  time  of  trial  in 


Buonsignore’s  correspondence.  “  As  for  me,  he 
says  in  one  letter,  “  I  thank  God  that  tribulations 
never  fail  me,  sometimes  on  one  account  and  some¬ 
times  on  another.  And  I  pray  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  I  may  be  never  permitted  to  be  without 
them,  and  if  He  sees  fit  to  remove  one,  to  send  me 
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another.  .  .  .  Who  could  have  believed  that  so 
much  evil  could  be  said  about  me,  both  here  and 
at  Naples,  only  because  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
restoring  ancient  and  salutary  spiritual  customs  ?  ” 

To  Father  Marsupini  he  wrote  :  “  Matters  have 

come  to  such  a  pass  that  to  go  frequently  to  con¬ 
fession  and  Communion  is  considered  wrong  by 
the  world.  Even  some  spiritual  persons  have 
found  fault,  saying  :  What  is  the  use  of  so  many 
confessions  and  Communions?  I  hear  that  some 
of  those  who  are  annoyed  say  they  bear  me  a 
grudge,  and  do  not  see  that  they  are  in  reality 
bearing  a  grudge  against  Christ.  On  this  account 
they  will  not  have  their  way,  for  truth  can  take  care 
of  itself.  ” 

All  this  state  of  things  caused  no  small  disedifica- 
tion,  and  no  one  was  more  upset  and  displeased 
than  the  Cardinal-Protector,  whom  the  enemies  of 
Buonsignore  had  done  their  best  to  set  against  him. 
The  upshot  of  their  machinations  was  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  they  had  aimed  at.  In  1558  the 
Cardinal  felt  convinced  that  a  thorough  reform  and 
reorganisation  of  the  constitutions  of  San  Girolamo 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scandals 
such  as  had  occurred.  In  consort  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  management  and  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  majority  of  the  fathers,  the  community  was 
placed  on  a  totally  new  footing.  Hitherto  it  had 
had  no  superior,  but  now  it  was  resolved  that  this 
should  be  changed  ;  and  it  was  Cacciaguerra, 
against  whom  the  complaints  of  the  discontented 
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minority  had  been  chiefly  directed,  who  was 
appointed  the  first  superior,  with  full  authority  to 
reform  abuses  and  dismiss  from  the  community 
any  member  who  imperilled  its  general  harmony. 
He  at  once  profited  by  this  power  to  purge  the 
community  of  those  priests  who  had  showed 
themselves  hostile  to  the  movement  in  favour  of 
frequent  Communion. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  strong  measures  which  his 
zeal  for  souls  impelled  him  to  take,  Buonsignore 
was  very  merciful  towards  the  individuals  who  had 
caused  him  so  much  suffering  by  their  persecution. 
One  of  these  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  owed  his  pardon  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  intervention  of  his  former  victim. 
Cacciaguerra  showed  this  man  so  much  personal 
kindness  that  he  was  deeply  moved,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Now  I  know  that  Father  Buonsignore 
is  a  good  and  humble  man,  and  is  worthy  of  having 
been  given  the  government  of  the  house  of  San 
Girolamo.  ” 

The  cessation  of  opposition  from  hostile  fathers, 
and  the  appointment  of  Cacciaguerra  to  be  superior 
of  the  house,  brought  with  it  an  important  phase 
in  the  development  of  the  Oratory.  All  these 
years — seven  in  all  since  he  had  entered  San 
Girolamo — St.  Philip  had  been  gathering  his 
disciples  in  their  increasing  numbers  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  his  own  rooms,  and  had  there, 
seated  on  his  bed  for  lack  of  better  accommodation, 
with  seven  or  eight  of  his  spiritual  sons  around 
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him,  inaugurated  what  grew  into  the  Oratory 
exercises  and  conferences.  The  reason  of  the 
semi-secrecy  which  he  observed  was  the  hostility 
shown  him  in  his  work  for  souls  by  the  same 
members  of  the  community  who  had  so  persever- 
ingly  opposed  the  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments. 
It  is  deeply  significant  to  readers  of  the  life  of 
Buonsignore  Cacciaguerra  that  the  very  year, 
1558,  that  he  was  appointed  superior,  the  exercises 
were  transferred  to  the  room  over  the  church, 
where  they  were  thenceforward  carried  on,  and 
reached  their  more  startling  developments,  till  the 
time  came  for  them  to  be  moved,  first  to  St.  John 
of  the  Florentines,  and  thence  to  the  Vallicella. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  a  somewhat 
similar  institution  had  been  in  Buonsignore’s 
mind  even  before  he  entered  San  Girolamo,  and 
had  existed,  in  fact,  ever  since  he  took  to  living 
in  community  with  his  lay  disciples  in  their  hired 
house  after  his  return  from  Siena.  Perhaps  the 
idea  owed  its  birth  to  those  long  months  of  sickness 
spent  on  his  pallet  in  the  monastery  in  his  native 
city,  when  his  disciples  came  to  him  from  all  parts 
to  seek  direction  in  the  spiritual  life. 

Buonsignore’s  biographer  states,  as  an  admitted 
fact,  that  the  idea  of  a  congregation  similar  to 
that  of  which  St.  Philip  was  the  father  had  been 
in  his  mind  for  some  time  before  his  holier 
companion  gave  shape  to  what  was  in  his  own 
mind.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  from  the 
time  he  made  San  Girolamo  his  home  he  had 
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been  in  the  habit  of  gathering  his  spiritual  sons 
round  him  in  his  rooms,  and  there  instructing 
them  and  having  devotions  with  them  in  a 
manner  analogous,  if  not  exactly  similar,  to  those 
exercises  held  by  St.  Philip. 

In  1558  Father  Buonsignore  found  himself 
appointed  superior  of  the  chaplains  of  San  Giro¬ 
lamo,  with  an  unusually  free  hand,  and  almost 
unlimited  opportunity  to  carry  out  any  scheme. 
He  had  not  lived  in  the  company  of  St.  Philip 
for  seven  years  for  nothing,  or  without  divining 
in  a  measure  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  or 
what  anything  done  by  him  was  likely  to  be  ; 
and  never  was  his  attitude  of  self-renunciation 
on  his  behalf  more  marked  than  at  this  crisis  of 
both  their  lives.  What  did  he  do  with  his  new 
powers?  Did  he  at  once  give  shape  to  the  insti¬ 
tute  which  had  been,  so  to  speak,  his  hobby  for 
so  many  years  ?  Far  from  it.  He  chose  the 
moment  when  he  had,  as  it  were,  only  to  raise 
his  hand  to  carry  out  his  cherished  scheme,  to 
give  it  its  death-blow,  and  made  use  of  his  new 
authority  to  put  the  work  of  another  for  good 
and  all  in  its  place. 

We  know  nothing  explicit  about  the  reasons 
of  this  preference  of  another  to  himself.  We 
have  to  let  plain  facts  speak  for  themselves.  And 
there  stands  the  fact  that  when  he  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  work  which  St.  Philip  had  been 
raised  up  by  God  to  do,  his  own  little  precon¬ 
ceived  plans  and  projects  became  simply  non- 
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existent.  His  only  thought  was  how  best  to 
co-operate  with  the  Saint  and  facilitate  his  work 
by  removing  the  obstacles  which  had  hitherto 
hampered  it,  and  prevented  its  expansion.  By 
giving  its  impulse  to  the  work  which  was  to  de¬ 
velop  into  the  Oratory  he  entirely  merged  his 
own  scheme  in  the  other  ;  and  most  likely  his 
own  disciples  and  spiritual  sons  belonged  thence¬ 
forward  entirely  to  St.  Philip’s  institute,  and 
Cacciaguerra  himself,  as  director  of  the  little 
body  of  devout  brethren,  was  heard  of  no  more. 
Then  God,  as  we  shall  see,  set  His  seal  and 
placed  His  reward  on  this  crowning  act  of  self- 
renunciation  and  self-obliteration  in  His  own  way, 
by  nailing  Buonsignore  to  the  Cross  on  a  bed 
of  suffering  and  inaction. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Holy  Poverty. 

From  the  first  day  that  he  joined  the  com¬ 
munity  of  San  Girolamo,  Father  Cacciaguerra 
insisted  on  one  thing.  Though  he  accepted 
gratefully  and  gladly  the  home  offered  to  him 
in  the  shape  of  his  two  rooms,  he  refused  to 
touch  one  coin  of  the  small  stipend  allowed  to 
the  chaplains  by  the  will  of  Cardinal  de’  Medici; 
and  this  refusal  was  made  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  absolutely  penniless,  and  likely 
to  remain  so  for  as  long  as  he  lived.  This 
act  of  renunciation  was  without  precedent  in 
the  annals  of  the  community,  though  St.  Philip 
did  the  same  thing  when  he  came  a  year  later. 
This  refusal  in  common  of  any  assured  means 
of  living  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  point 
explicitly  to  the  sympathy  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

Buonsignore  included  his  faithful  Giovanni  in 
his  resolution  to  live  entirely  on  alms.  Giovanni 
was,  without  doubt,  an  inmate  of  the  house 
until  his  master’s  death  in  1566,  but  what  his 
position  in  it  was  is  not  so  easy  to  determine. 
Probably  he  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  six 
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acolytes,  ”  whose  maintenance  was  provided 
for  by  the  constitutions  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Charity.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  occupation  of 
his  life  seems  to  have  consisted  in  unwearying- 
devotion  to  Cacciaguerra,  whether  as  companion, 
secretary,  attendant,  or  sick  nurse.  The  bio¬ 
graphy  calls  him  his  servant  ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  inferred  that  one  as  wedded  to  poverty 
as  was  Father  Buonsignore  would  not  have 
consented  to  keep  a  servant  of  his  own.  It 
was  by  voluntary  obedience  that  Giovanni  con¬ 
sented  to  live  as  entirely  on  alms  as  did  his 
foster-father. 

The  alms  on  which  Buonsignore  and  Giovanni 
lived  were,  both  in  intention  and  fact,  real  alms, 
without  any  gloss  thrown  over  them  ;  for  both 
rejected  without  compromise  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  their  friends  to  make  them  a  fixed 
allowance  however  small.  For  instance,  they 
had  been  receiving  with  gratitude  a  certain  dole 
from  a  prelate  in  a  high  position  ;  but  when 
Buonsignore  discovered  accidentally  that  this 
prelate  had  made  a  private  arrangement  with 
Giovanni  to  fetch  the  alms  on  a  fixed  day  each 
month,  he  refused  to  receive  it  any  more.  It 
was  his  desire  that  his  daily  food  and  daily  fuel 
should  be  begged  for  day  by  day,  without  any 
thought  of  the  morrow  either  by  himself  or  by 
Giovanni. 

Though  he  was  surrounded  by  friends  and 
disciples,  who  would  have  esteemed  it  a  priv- 
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ilege  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  one  so  revered 
by  them  as  Father  Cacciaguerra,  they  probably 
never  realised  that  he  could  at  times  be  in  want 
of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  :  yet  so  it  was, 
and  his  resolve  to  live  on  alms  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  word  often  involved  him  and 
his  companion  in  very  real  want.  He  was  known 
to  be  so  near  destitution  and  starvation  as  to 
receive  a  gift  of  bread  on  his  knees  with  tears 
of  real,  unfeigned  gratitude.  However,  he  ad¬ 
hered  with  perseverance  to  his  resolution,  and 
entrusted  the  care  of  his  maintenance  with  simple 
faith  to  God.  “We  have  no  bread  left,  no 
wine,  no  wood,  ”  said  Giovanni  to  him  one 
day,  and  this  occasion  was  very  likely  only  one 
out  of  many.  ‘  ‘  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  heaven,  ” 
was  his  master’s  reply,  “and  behold  there  the 
bread  which  is  ever  new,  the  vines  from  which 
wine  is  being  forever  pressed,  and  the  forests 
of  delight  which  grow  there.”  “It  does  not 
seem  right  for  a  servant  of  Thine,”  he  says  in 
one  of  his  written  prayers,  ‘  ‘  to  ask  for  money 
to  feed  and  clothe  him.  Let  him  trust  in  Thee. 
All  that  I  desire  is  that  Thou  wilt  give  me 
what  is  necessary  to  sustain  life  in  that  secret, 
unexpected  way  that  Thou  hast  with  Thee.  ” 

On  one  occasion  Buonsignore  was  induced  to 
depart,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  his  self-imposed 
rule  of  living  on  alms  which  were  absolutely 
casual.  A  dignitary  of  the  Church,  anxious 
about  the  old  man’s  precarious  mode  of  existence, 
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made  him  promise  to  turn  to  him  should  he  ever 
be  in  real  need.  It  was  against  Buonsignore’s 
desire  that  he  made  this  promise,  and  he  yielded 
solely  from  fear  that  his  reluctance  should  be  taken 
for  pride.  He  was,  however,  punished  for  thus 
giving  way  to  human  respect.  A  time  came  when 
he  was  in  very  real  want,  and,  mindful  of  his 
promise,  he  went  to  his  friend  and  stated  his  case. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  the  prelate  turned  on 
him,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches.  “  I  blush 
for  you,”  he  exclaimed.  “How  can  you,  a 
sound  and  strong  man,  wish  to  deprive  the  sick 
poor  of  their  alms?  You  ought  to  be  doing 
something  to  earn  your  living  ;  and,  if  you  desire 
it,  I  will  help  you  by  obtaining  some  employment 
for  you.  ”  Buonsignore  accepted  this  rebuff  as  a 
token  that  he  had  not  acted  according  to  God’s 
will  in  thus  departing  from  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down  ;  and,  renewing  his  resolution,  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

It  was  by  no  means  always  that  his  friends  in 
the  world  ignored  his  needs,  and,  at  times,  alms 
were  pressed  on  him  with  an  abundance  exceeding 
his  needs.  When  this  was  the  case,  he  made  a 
rule  of  refusing  what  was  offered  to  him  the  first 
time,  and  even  the  second,  if  the  offer  was 
repeated.  It  was  only  when  the  alms  was  pressed 
on  him  for  a  third  time  that  he  accepted  it,  seeing, 
in  the  persistency  of  the  giver,  a  sign  that  it  was 
God’s  will  that  he  should  accept  it.  This  rule 
did  not  always  answer  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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expediency.  Once,  when  he  was  very  badly  off, 
though  not  quite  destitute,  a  considerable  alms 
was  offered  him.  As  usual,  he  at  first  refused  it, 
and  it  so  happened  that  this  time  the  offer  was 
not  renewed.  Soon  he  found  himself  in  the 
greatest  straits,  and  did  not  know  where  to  turn 
for  his  next  meal.  Seeing  this,  he  tormented 
himself  as  to  whether  he  had  been  right  in  refusing 
the  munificent  gift.  ‘  ‘  But  I  was  right,  ”  he  at 
length  declared,  “for  I  was  not  at  the  moment 
in  actual  want.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  have 
done  wrong  in  trusting  to  God.  If,  as  I  believe, 
I  acted  rightly,  I  thank  God  for  giving  me  the 
grace  to  do  so  ;  and  after  all,  the  money  which  I 
refused  will  have  been  given  to  another  who  needs 
it  even  more  than  I  do.  ” 

The  mortifications  entailed  by  living  on  alms 
were  moral  as  well  as  physical,  for  he  was  to  the 
end  of  his  life  as  naturally  sensitive  to  rebuff  as  he 
had  been  when  he  begged  his  way  while  making  his 
famous  pilgrimage  to  Compostella.  Nevertheless, 
if  he  knew  of  any  particular  person  who  was  almost 
certain  to  give  him  anything  for  which  he  asked,  a 
sense  of  delicacy  made  him  keep  out  of  his  way. 
He  was  also  very  loth  to  beg  off  the  wealthy,  and 
explained  his  reasons  in  a  piece  of  advice  he  gave 
to  one  of  his  disciples.  “A  rich  man  will  give 
once  or  twice,  ”  he  said,  ‘  ‘  but  then  he  will  grow 
weary  of  you,  and  think  you  mean  to  hang  like  a 
load  round  his  neck  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  and 
thus  your  friendship  with  him  will  be  snapped.  ” 
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This  delicacy  on  the  subject  of  receiving  alms 
from  a  certain  class  of  donor  was  equally  apparent 
in  his  manner  of  refusing  gifts.  He  would  not 
accept  them  on  any  consideration,  but  he  could 
never  ignore  the  spirit  of  charity  which  prompted 
them,  and  his  refusal  was  always  couched  in 
courteous  terms.  “Another  time,  another  time,  ” 
he  would  say.  “  When  I  am  really  in  need  of  such 
a  thing  I  will  be  sure  to  tell  you.  ”  A  nun,  having 
solicited  his  prayers,  promised  him  the  gift  of  a 
beautiful  chasuble,  embroidered  by  herself.  He  at 
once  wrote  to  refuse  the  gift,  but  added  that  the 
reason  of  his  refusal  was  that  just  then  he  was 
unusually  well  off  for  vestments,  but  that  when 
they  were  worn  out  he  would  be  sure  to  let  her 
know. 

He  was  quite  as  peremptory  in  refusing  the  gifts 
that  were  offered  by  his  near  friends.  A  prelate, 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  with  whom  he  could  have 
had  no  fear  of  misconstructions  being  placed  on  his 
actions,  came  to  San  Girolamo  to  talk  over  with 
him  some  plan  which  they  had  in  common  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  On  taking  his  leave,  the  eccle¬ 
siastic  took  off  his  ring  and  begged  Buonsignore  to 
accept  it  as  a  keepsake.  “No,”  replied  the  old 
priest,  ‘  ‘  I  will  not  have  a  price  put  on  our  friend¬ 
ship.  I  love  you  with  my  heart  and  not  with  my 
purse.”  Still  the  visitor  insisted,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  ring  was  left  on  the  table.  A  few 
days  after,  Buonsignore  sent  it  back  to  the  prelate 
as  a  present  from  himself,  saying,  that  he  hoped 
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his  friend  would  accept  it  from  him  as  a  reminder 
of  the  agreement  they  had  made  about  their  work 
for  souls. 

In  the  midst  of  his  life  of  grinding  poverty,  which 
must  have  fettered  his  thoughts  to  this  world  by  the 
anxiety  it  brought  with  it,  a  prospect  of  what 
would  have  been  wealth  to  him  presented  itself  to 
Father  Buonsignore.  The  Bishop  of  Sorrento,  who 
had  some  years  before  expressed  the  admiration  he 
felt  for  him  as  a  layman,  by  inviting  him  to  work 
for  souls  in  his  diocese,  now  offered  him  a  small 
benefice.  Cacciaguerra  refused  it,  though  the 
struggle  to  bring  himself  to  forego  the  advantages 
it  held  out  to  him  amounted  to  a  temptation.  His 
friends  urged  him  most  strongly  to  accept  the 
Bishop’s  offer,  and  pointed  out  that  his  acceptance 
of  it  as  an  alms  came  within  his  self-appointed  rules, 
having  been  both  freely  and  repeatedly  offered  to 
him.  The  fact  of  holding  this  benefice,  they  said, 
need  in  no  way  interfere  with  his  life  of  poverty,  as 
he  could  give  the  income  to  the  poor,  or,  if  so  in¬ 
clined,  use  it  to  help  needy  ecclesiastical  students. 
His  struggle  lasted  for  some  weeks,  but  in  the  end 
his  refusal  was  decided.  “I  am  not  the  Pope,” 
said  he,  ‘  ‘  who  is  called  on  to  grant  pensions  to  this 
person  and  that.  God  alone  knows  how  I  should 
spend  the  money  if  I  had  it.  Who  knows  but 
what  I  might,  by  means  of  it,  become  worse  than 
I  was  when  I  was  a  rich  man  and  spent  my  money 
so  badly  ?  And  how  do  I  know  that  the  souls  of 
those  to  whom  I  might  give  it  would  be  the  better 
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for  it  ?  It  is  therefore  wiser  that  I  leave  it  alone, 
and  let  others  have  it  to  spend.  ” 

There  were,  however,  certain  monies  which  came 
to  him  in  a  way  that  he  could  not  refuse.  His 
brother — whether  he  of  Palermo  of  he  of  Siena 
is  uncertain — died,  and  Buonsignore,  being  his 
natural  heir,  was  urged  to  prove  his  claim  to 
the  inheritance.  But  he  would  not  move  in  the 
matter.  ‘  ‘  What  has  a  man  with  a  supernatural 
vocation  got  to  do  with  the  vexations  and  troubles 
of  worldly  business  ?  ”  he  replied  to  the  lawyer 
who  pressed  him  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 
“O  my  God,  save  me  from  having  ever  again  to 
give  thought  to  such  things.”  But  in  spite  of 
his  refusal  to  take  any  trouble  about  the  business, 
the  money  came  to  him,  whether  he  would  or 
not  ;  but  he  would  not  keep  a  penny  of  it  for  his 
own  use.  With  part  of  it  he  paid  some  of  those 
ancient  debts  contracted  when  his  brother  cheated 
him  out  of  his  patrimony,  and  the  remainder  he 
put  aside  for  Giovanni,  so  that  his  devoted  servant 
should  be  left  above  want  after  his  death. 

He  loved  to  be  able  to  stand  before  God  with 
empty  hands,  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
owed  the  sustenance  of  his  life  to  His  Providence 
alone.  He  possessed  one  intimate  friend,  his 
connection  with  whom  dated  back  to  the  days 
of  his  worldly  prosperity  in  Sicily  before  his 
conversion.  This  man,  a  Genoese,  named  Andrea 
Pallavicino,  had  been  a  fellow  merchant  of  his, 
and  had  also  been  converted  to  a  better  life  since 
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those  days.  In  Buonsignore’s  correspondence 
with  him  he  reminds  his  friend  of  the  great  pains 
they  used  to  take  together  to  amass  money, 
and  urges  him  rather  to  put  out  at  usury  the 
merchandise  of  good  works.  Cacciaguerra  always 
remained  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  this 
friend  of  his  earlier  days,  and  freely  confided  to 
him  all  that  concerned  himself.  A  passage  in  one 
of  his  letters  refers  to  his  unbounded  trust  in  God’s 
assistance  and  his  love  for  holy  poverty.  “Our 
body,  ’’  he  wrote,  “  as  well  as  our  soul  is  kept  alive 
in  an  invisible  manner  by  the  hand  of  God,  if  we, 
placing  no  hope  in  any  living  creature,  leave  all 
things  to  Him.  Then  are  we  provided  for  by  the 
riches  of  the  bounty  of  heaven.  In  this  manner 
God  has  provided  for  me  even  in  this  house  as  He 
did  for  St.  Paul  the  first  hermit,  or  as  he  provided 
for  the  prophet  Elias  by  means  of  a  raven,  or 
for  St.  Roch  by  means  of  a  dog.’’  To  Father 
Bordini,  with  whom  he  was  also  on  terms  of  in¬ 
timacy,  he  wrote  :  “I  freely  confess  to  you,  and 
Christ  knows  that  I  lie  not,  that  if  I  could  be  made 
ruler  over  a  kingdom,  or  even  over  the  whole 
world,  I  would  not  forsake  my  actual  state  of  great 
poverty,  which  is  so  rich,  and  so  full  of  peace  and 
calm.  ” 

In  spite  of  the  precariousness  of  his  existence, 
in  which  he  was  one  day  in  a  state  of  comparative 
comfort  and  another  in  fear  of  actual  starvation,  he 
always  found  himself  with  enough  to  give  to  the 
poor.  No  one  was  more  surprised  at  this  than 
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himself.  His  zeal  for  souls  did  not  prevent  him 
from  having  great  care  for  the  corporal  necessities 
of  those  in  want,  and  in  these  works  of  mercy 
he  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  no  ulterior  views  of 
a  more  spiritual  nature,  but  solely  by  the  desire 
to  apply  immediate  relief  to  suffering. 

There  are  one  or  two  stories  told  in  connection 
with  this  compassionate  side  of  his  character, 
called  forth  by  his  pity  for  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  which  throw  a  little  of  the  much  needed  light 
on  the  actual  surroundings  of  his  life.  One  day 
when  he  was  praying  in  St.  John  Lateran  he 
saw  an  aged  harvester,  who  had  been  defrauded 
of  his  wages,  praying,  with  streaming  eyes,  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Having  extracted  from 
him  the  story  of  his  woes,  Buonsignore  took  him 
home  with  him  and  ministered  to  his  wants. 
Finding,  however,  as  he  drew  out  his  further 
confidence  that  it  was  some  time  since  he  had 
been  to  the  sacraments,  he  kept  him  with  him  till 
he  had  made  his  confession  and  had  received 
Communion.  Then,  giving  him  a  small  sum  of 
money  in  place  of  that  of  which  he  had  been 
defrauded,  he  would  have  dismissed  him.  But 
the  old  peasant  protested  vehemently  against 
receiving  the  gift.  “Never!  never!”  he  cried. 

Have  you  not  already  done  enough  for  me  by 
healing  my  soul  ?  I  cannot  take  anything  more 
from  you.”  He  would  have  persevered  in  his 
refusal,  had  not  Father  Buonsignore  insisted,  and 
then  sent  him  off  in  peace. 
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Another  beggar  whom  he  relieved  was  not  such 
a  pleasant  character,  and  the  story  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Cacciaguerra’s  naturally  hasty  disposition. 
This  beggar  was  a  Milanese,  to  whom  Buonsignore 
had  given  alms,  and  who,  having  been  relieved 
once,  looked  upon  it  as  his  prerogative  to  return 
again  and  again  for  alms.  The  old  priest  did  not 
see  it  in  the  same  light,  and,  becoming  weary  of 
his  importunity,  bade  him  go  elsewhere,  adding 
that  he  too  was  a  poor  man  and  had  nothing  to 
spare.  Nevertheless,  the  beggar  would  not  be  put 
off,  and  returned  next  day,  and  battered  at  the 
door  of  the  father’s  room  as  though  he  would  have 
burst  it  in.  This  was  too  much  for  Buonsignore’s 
temper,  and,  losing  patience,  he  flung  the  door 
open  in  the  man’s  face,  and  said  angrily:  “It 
ought  to  be  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  am 
without  means.  In  spite  of  what  I  have  told  you 
here  you  come  again  and  disturb  me  in  my  prayers.  ” 
However,  the  beggar  knew  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  and,  instead  of  going  away,  answered  re¬ 
proachfully  :  "Have  a  little  patience,  father, 
just  a  little  patience.  ”  Cacciaguerra  accepted  the 
rebuke,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders— as  the  life 
tells  us — he  gave  the  man  an  alms.  Moreover,  he 
bade  Giovanni  never  to  refuse  the  importunate 
beggar  should  he  call  again. 

The  year  1551  was  one  of  great  scarcity  and 
misery,  and  the  lack  of  bread  was  so  great  that  the 
bakers  were  able  to  sell  bread  for  only  one  hour 
each  day,  with  the  consequence  that  many 
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customers,  and  those  the  weaker,  had  to  be  refused. 
Full  of  compassion  Buonsignore  employed  Giovanni 
in  going  about  the  city  to  buy  what  bread  he  could 
from  other  sources  ;  and  this  he  distributed  among 
the  women  who  were  unable  to  fight  their  way  at 
the  shops.  When  Giovanni  related  to  him  some  of 
the  pitiable  cases  which  he  came  across,  he  would 
exclaim  impetuously:  “Ah,  now  is  the  time  of 
harvest.  Give,  give,  and  Our  Lord  will  provide 
the  means.”  His  wealthier  disciples  came  to  his 
help,  and  he  was  able  to  feed  many  of  the  starving 
poor  at  the  door  of  San  Girolamo,  which  he  bade 
them  regard  as  an  inn.  Ever  on  the  look  out  for 
an  opportunity  to  benefit  souls,  he  made  each  of 
those  who  came  for  relief  promise  to  say  five  Our 
Fathers  and  five  Hail  Marys  night  and  morning. 

His  greatest  work  during  that  season  of  scarcity 
was  among  a  number  of  poor  girls  whom  poverty 
exposed  to  danger.  These,  by  the  help  of  friends, 
he  either  placed  in  convents,  or  supplied  with 
marriage  dowries.  Most  of  the  religious  com¬ 
munities  of  women  were  devoted  to  Father  Caccia- 
guerra.  He  was  for  some  years  employed  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  as  visitor  of  convents,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  introduced  many  searching  re¬ 
forms.  Far  from  resenting  this,  the  nuns  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  prove  their  gratitude 
and  veneration  ;  and  one  of  the  most  practical  ex¬ 
pressions  of  these  sentiments  was  their  readiness  to 
take  in,  without  dowry,  the  poor  girls  in  whose 
safety  he  was  interested. 
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In  such  simple  works  of  mercy  did  Buonsignore 
employ  himself.  He  never,  as  we  have  seen, 
refused  to  relieve,  when  he  could,  the  necessities  of 
those  who  were  in  want  ;  nevertheless,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  admiration  for  those  who,  in  their 
sincere  love  of  the  poverty  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  and  deep  content  with  their  humble  lot, 
refused  any  assistance.  “  Why  are  you  clothed  in 
such  rags  ?  ”  he  asked  an  old  man  whom  he  met. 
“  I  am  a  Piedmontese,”  the  old  man  replied.  “  I 
was  a  tailor,  but  now  I  can  no  longer  see  to  sew  ; 
but  I  live  in  a  stable,  and  God  provides  for  me.  ” 
He  shed  tears  as  he  spoke,  and  Buonsignore,  also 
weeping,  took  him  home,  ministered  to  his  wants, 
and  clothed  him  as  best  he  could. 

Another  time  he  met  a  poor  couple,  to  whom,  as 
they  seemed  very  poor,  he  offered  an  alms.  To 
his  amazement  they  refused  it,  saying,  that  by 
God’s  mercy  they  had  plenty  for  their  needs.  As 
she  spoke,  the  woman  opened  her  hand,  and 
displayed  four  quattrini,  the  smallest  coin  current  ; 
while  the  man,  who  was  shaking  with  ague,  showed, 
with  equal  satisfaction,  his  wealth,  which  amounted 
to  about  the  same  value.  “  Oh,  shame  on  many 
Christians,”  cried  Buonsignore.  “  Shame  even  on 
those  who  call  themselves  spiritual  !  ”  And  he 
went  on  his  way,  firmly  resolved  that  he  would 
thenceforward  have  greater  confidence  in  God,  and 
trust  entirely  to  Him  for  his  sustenance. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Interior  Life. 


It  is  impossible  to  follow  Cacciaguerra  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life  with  anything  approach¬ 
ing  to  consecutiveness  ;  for  the  eight  years  of  life 
which  remained  to  him  after  the  storms  which 
had  troubled  his  earlier  sojourn  at  San  Girolamo 
are  marked  by  no  exterior  events  which  can  be 
laid  hold  of.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
the  year  1558,  which  marked  the  cessation  of 
exterior  disturbances,  his  own  appointment  as 
superior  of  the  community  of  priests  with  whom 
he  resided,  and  above  all  his  final  self-effacement 
in  favour  of  St.  Philip,  was  also  marked  by  the 
beginning  of  his  last  and  mortal  illness.  Thence¬ 
forward  the  end  was  in  measurable  distance,  and 
was  a  mere  matter  of  time.  Exterior  activity 
became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  what  remains 
to  be  told  relates  almost  entirely  to  his  interior 
life.  There  were  phases  in  his  infirmity,  and 
while  he  was  at  times  lying  prostrate  and  incap¬ 
able  of  any  exertion,  either  mental  or  physical, 
at  other  times  he  was  able  to  go  down  to  the 
church  and  sit  in  his  confessional,  and  at  rare 
intervals  able  to  visit  the  sick  in  their  homes  and 
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minister  to  their  needs.  But  the  greater  part 
of  those  last  years  was  spent  within  the  four  walls 
of  his  room,  where,  in  spite  of  agonies  of  pain 
and  disabling  infirmity,  he  used  his  pen  as  his 
best,  or,  rather,  only  remaining  means  of  com¬ 
municating  to  others  the  thoughts  and  ideals 
which  still  burned  brightly  in  his  soul. 

Thus  there  are  no  events  to  be  recorded  which 
belong  to  this  closing  portion  of  his  life.  In  spite 
of  his  acute  sufferings,  or,  rather,  perhaps  on 
account  of  them  and  the  union  with  God  which 
they  brought  about  in  his  soul,  it  was  to  him  a 
time  of  peace,  and  as  a  haven  of  rest  after  the 
storms  and  struggles  of  the  preceding  twenty- 
eight  years  of  penance  *and  apostolic  labours. 
Nevertheless,  at  times  the  inaction  to  which  he 
was  reduced  tried  the  spirit  of  resignation  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  and  his  ardent  soul, 
burning  in  his  poor  incapacitated  body,  longed 
for  more  active  work  in  the  service  of  God. 
“Pray  for  me,”  he  wrote  to  a  Neapolitan  Abbess. 

‘  ‘  Pray  that  I  may  have  strength  sufficient  restored 
to  me  ;  for  work  is  the  glory  of  a  Christian.  I 
feel  my  limbs  as  if  they  were  made  of  wax.  ” 

All  those  years  his  life  was  truly  hidden,  partly 
because  he  had  quietly  handed  over  his  work  to 
others,  partly  because  wearing  ill-health  and 
constant  suffering  covered  him  as  if  with  a  veil 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Worn  out  he  stood 
like  a  veteran  near  the  battle-field,  gazing  at  it 
from  afar,  fighting  in  imagination  with  those  who 
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were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  hardly  won  victories  of  those  to 
whom  he  has  handed  over  his  weapons,  as  much 
as  if  the  victory  were  his  own.  At  the  sight 
of  his  beloved  colours  under  which  he  had  fought 
so  bravely  being  carried  into  battle  by  those 
whom  he  trusted,  he  rejoiced  more  fully  than 
he  had  ever  rejoiced  at  his  own  exploits. 

It  was  indeed  a  grand  battle  which  he  thus 
watched  from  afar,  from  the  solitude  of  his  sick 
bed  ;  for  the  eight  years  which  found  him  disabled 
and  worn  out  with  toil  and  premature  decay  were 
the  very  years  which  saw  the  birth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  much  that  was  of  intrinsic  importance 
to  the  life  of  St.  Philip — the  gradual  expansion 
of  the  Oratory  and  the  training  of  those  pillars 
of  its  strength,  such  as  Tarugi,  Baronius,  and 
others,  destined  to  be  the  brilliant  luminaries  of 
the  congregation;  his  great  organisations  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  such  as  his  processions  to  the 
seven  churches;  and,  lastly,  the  migration  of  some 
of  his  sons  to  St.  John  of  the  Florentines,  and 
the  impetus  given  there  to  what  was  to  be  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  This  last  expansion 
of  St.  Philip’s  ideal  took  place  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Buonsignore. 

Hidden  as  was  the  life  of  the  holy  old  priest 
during  his  last  years  on  earth,  we  can,  nevertheless, 
gather  a  good  deal  of  what  relates  to  his  interior 
life  from  such  scattered  fragments  as  are  at  our 
disposal.  His  holy  soul  was  ever  aglow  with 
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fervent  as  well  as  sensible  love.  One  day,  when 
he  felt  nearly  beside  himself  with  ardour,  he  placed 
these  words  on  paper  :  ‘  ‘  Ah,  holy  Spouse  of  my 
soul,  behold  me  !  I  place  before  Thee  the  iron 
molten  with  the  fire  of  Thy  love.  Strike  it  with 
Thy  hammer  !  Fashion  it  as  Thou  pleasest.  Turn 
it  on  Thine  anvil,  and  turn  it  back  again  ;  beat  it 
out  and  purify  it.  Thanks  to  Thy  divine  fire  it  has 
lost  its  hardness  ;  so  hew  from  it  all  that  does  not 
please  Thee,  and  cut  away  everything  that  could 
be  a  hindrance  between  Thee  and  me.  ” 

‘  ‘  A  soul  athirst  for  Christ,  ”  said  he,  ‘  ‘  cannot 
rest  till  it  find  Him,  either  in  prayer  or  on  the 
altar.”  It  was  on  the  altar  that  he  especially 
sought  Him.  He  experienced  great  consolation 
when  he  said  Mass,  and  this  consolation  was  never 
removed  from  him.  One  Pentecost  he  experienced 
a  sensible  sweetness  to  the  taste,  and  felt  sure  that 
some  great  thing  had  taken  place  in  his  soul. 
Another  time  he  was  surrounded  by  a  marvellous 
perfume.  “  O  infinite  goodness,”  he  cried,  “what 
is  this  that  Thou  hast  done  to  me  ?  What  dost  Thou 
see  in  me  ?  ” — “  It  is  because  thou  hast  believed,” 

replied  a  secret  voice,  such  as  often  spoke  to  him. 

- 

But  Buonsignore  felt  almost  grieved  because  of 
these  sensible  signs,  and  cried  out  :  “I  seek 
neither  taste  nor  sight,  but  only  love  of  Thee.  I 
pray  Thee  to  let  me  know  Thee  by  faith  alone.  ” 
The  will  of  God  was  ever  before  him,  and  made 
all  things  sweet  to  him.  In  writing  to  one  of  those 
nuns  who  had  depended  on  his  direction  when  he 
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was  a  layman,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
him  ever  after,  Sister  Giacoma  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Sebastian  at  Naples,  he  said  :  “In  this  and 
in  all  other  trials  which  will  ever  assail  me, 
I  rejoice,  knowing  that  there  is  not  a  leaf  on 
a  tree  that  can  move  without  the  will  of  God. 
And  I  accept  tribulation  as  gladly  as  I  would 
welcome  spiritual  happiness,  temporal  prosperity, 
or  physical  health.  Praised  therefore  be  Jesus 
Christ  who  has  given  me  this  light  and  strength ; 
for  I  firmly  believe  that  His  divine  mercy  will  never 
fail  to  help  me  in  the  future,  and  that  He  will 
continue  to  visit  me  with  His  singular  favours.” 

He  left  all  things  to  God.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  been  brooding  anxiously  over  what  measures 
he  could  take  to  avert  some  grave  scandal  ;  and 
while  he  pondered  an  interior  voice  spoke  to  him 
and  said  :  “If  all  the  creatures  that  are  or  ever 
have  been  loved  thee  passionately,  know  that  they 
could  not  love  thee  with  a  spark  of  that  love 
wherewith  I  love  thee.  Nor  could  they  help  thee 
in  the  slightest  thing  as  I  can  and  will  help  thee. 
All  that  they  could  do  for  thee  would  be  as  cruelty 
compared  with  my  kindness,  and  as  hatred  compared 
with  my  love.  Nothing  can  be  compared  with  my 
sweet  and  holy  familiarity  with  thee,  especially 
when  thou  holdest  me  in  thy  hands.  Why  then 
dpst  thou  strike  at  shadows  ?  Why  dost  thou  not 
trust  me  only  who  of  my  mercy  gives  myself  to 
thee  to  hold,  and  receive  into  thy  heart  ?  What 
better  friend  canst  thou  have  than  me  ?  Seek  not 
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remedies  that  are  human,  for  knowest  thou  not 
that  cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man  ? 
Place  all  thy  hopes  in  me,  because  if  thou  hast  me 
thou  hast  everything.  ”  His  whole  life  was  guided 
by  secret  monitions  such  as  this.  Whether  they 
were  actual  whispers  of  the  divine  Spirit,  or 
whether  they  came  half  from  within  and  half  from 
without,  is  among  those  secrets  to  which  no  clue 
can  be  given. 

His  love  of  the  will  of  God  made  him  cling  with 
what  amounted  to  joy  to  the  terrible  sufferings  of 
which  he  was  the  constant  prey.  From  the  moment 
of  his  'conversion  he  was  never  without  some  form 
of  suffering,  and  this  was  but  in  accordance  with 
his  desire,  nay  more,  with  his  petitions  to  God. 
Every  day  that  he  did  not  suffer  something  he 
considered  as  a  day  lost ;  but  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  day  had  been  marked  by  some  especial 
trial,  he  would  exclaim  :  “To-day  I  think  I  have, 
by  God’s  grace,  gained  something  !  ”  His  favourite 
salutation  to  his  friends  in  his  spiritual  letters  was  : 

May  God  make  you  a  saint,  and  may  crosses 
never  be  wanting  to  you  as  long  as  you  live.  ”  At 
those  times  when  mental  or  physical  suffering,  or 
exterior  trials  threatened  to  be  more  than  he  could 
bear,  he  would  remind  himself  that  he  was  receiving 
no  more  than  what  he  had  asked  for.  “Re¬ 
member,”  he  would  say,  apostrophising  himself, 

‘  ‘  that  you  asked  for  a  cross,  and  a  cross  you  will 
have.”  He  told  his  friends  that  he  felt  sure  he 
should  find  a  cross  waiting  for  him  wherever  he 
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went,  and  that  it  was  a  great  grace  of  God  to  be 
able  to  desire  suffering,  and  to  be  willing  to  fight 
and  overcome  by  patience. 

“  He  who  loves  the  cross,”  he  wrote,  “reaches 
such  perfection  that  the  sins  of  others  displease  him 
more  than  any  possible  tribulation  affecting  himself. 
The  cross  is  a  paradise  to  those  who  desire  it  and 
embrace  it,  as  did  the  good  thief  ;  for,  while  suff er- 
ing  on  it,  he  confessed  Christ  and  found  paradise. 
It  was  when  St.  Stephen  was  being  crushed  by 
stones  that  he  saw  the  heavens  open  and  Jesus 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  Therefore 
let  us  hold  the  cross  most  dear.  It  is  a  direct  road 
to  heaven,  and,  when  travelling  on  it,  the  Christian 
is  in  a  state  of  perfection,  and  truly  blessed.  He 
is  honoured  by  God  and  exalted  by  Him,  for  he  is 
made  like  unto  His  only-begotten  Son.  ” 

Yet  over  the  intense  love  which  intoxicated  his 
soul  there  fell  continually  the  shadow  of  his  past 
life  of  sin  ;  and  the  more  God  loaded  him  with 
spiritual  favours  the  more  he  mortified  and 
chastised  himself.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he 
would  willingly  expiate  every  sin  he  had  committed 
with  seven  thousand  years  of  penance.  Great 
occasions  of  mortification  do  not  always  come  to 
those  who  desire  them  most,  but  Buonsignore  did 
not  wait  for  occasions  such  as  these,  for  there  was 
nothing,  however  small,  that  he  did  not  utilise, 
and  no  pleasure,  however  innocent  in  itself,  which 
he  did  not  turn  into  an  occasion  of  mortification. 
“  He  who  does  not  overcome  himself  in  that  which 
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is  least,  ”  he  used  to  say,  will  never  overcome 
himself  in  that  which  is  greater,  and  will  never 
reach  perfection.  ” 

There  existed  but  few  occasions  in  his  mortified 
and  suffering  life  of  what  the  world  would  call 
pleasure,  but  what  few  there  were  he  mortified 
unsparingly.  For  instance,  in  expiation  of  his 
sinful  curiosity  in  past  days,  he  always  averted  his 
eyes  when  he  might  have  witnessed  some  function 
or  pageant  such  as  abounded  in  the  streets  of  Rome 
in  his  day.  If,  after  he  had  thus  mortified  his 
curiosity,  he  heard  others  talking  about  the  sight  he 
had  refused  to  see,  he  would  at  once  put  his  fingers 
in  his  ears,  and  say  :  “  Pray  tell  me  nothing. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  that  sort  of  thing  ?  It  is 
not  expedient  that  I  should  hear  about  it.  ”  It  had 
been  a  very  natural  wish  of  his  to  see  inside  the 
Vatican,  and  its  galleries  ;  but  no,  he  forbade 
himself  this  pleasure,  and  not  only  once,  but  again 
and  again,  did  he  refuse  to  accompany  his  friends 
when  invited  to  go  there.  We  gather  that  never 
once  during  the  thirty  years  which,  first  and  last, 
he  spent  in  Rome,  did  he  indulge  his  curiosity  in 
this  respect.  ‘  ‘  The  less  the  soul  expends  itself  on 
and  enjoys  exterior  things,”  was  a  saying  of  his, 
“  the  more  capable  does  it  render  itself  of  enjoying 
heavenly  consolations.  ”  And  again  :  ‘  *  Curiosity 

is  a  great  impediment  to  progress  in  the  ways  of 
God.  ” 

One  of  his  last  admonitions  to  Giovanni  took  this 
form:  “Visit  churches  and  sanctuaries  for  their 
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own  sake  and  not  from  curiosity,  even  if  you  are 
told  that  one  is  within  who  has  a  great  reputation 
of  sanctity.  Do  not  be  in  a  furious  hurry  to  be  one 
of  the  first  to  see  such  an  one,  for  very  often  where 
there  is  most  talk  of  sanctity  there  is  the  least  of  it 
in  reality  ;  nay,  often  it  is  just  the  contrary.  But 
after  the  reputation  of  such  an  one  has  lasted,  then 
humble  yourself  before  him  and  commend  yourself 
to  his  prayers.  ” 

Probably  during  the  later  portion  of  his  life  he 
saw  but  little  of  Rome  outside  the  walls  of  San 
Girolamo.  But  earlier,  we  know  that  he  took  part 
in  the  great  processions  organised  by  St.  Philip 
during  the  excesses  of  Carnival-time,  and  that  the 
copiousness  of  his  tears  which  he  then  shed  drew 
the  attention  of  many  to  him.  The  season  of 
Carnival  never  failed  to  recall  to  him  most  vividly 
his  own  former  life  of  sin,  and  the  sight  of  any  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  in  the  street  made  him  shed  bitter 
tears  of  contrition,  and  drove  him  to  practise  severe 
penances,  both  for  his  own  former  excesses  and  for 
those  of  others. 

One  Carnival  we  hear  of  his  going  up  the  Scala 
Sancta  between  two  of  his  disciples  with  a  rope 
hung  round  his  neck.  When  they  had  gone  up 
two  or  three  of  the  steps  on  their  knees,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  man  on  his  right  to  spit  in  his  face  ; 
which  the  obedient  disciple  at  once  did.  But  the 
other,  on  his  left,  fearing  lest  a  similar  command 
should  be  given  to  him,  made  such  speed  up  the 
stairs  that  he  was  half  way  up  them  before  Buon- 
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signore  perceived  his  absence  from  his  side.  Calling 
to  him  to  stop  where  he  was,  he  subjected  him  in  his 
turn  to  the  same  ordeal  as  the  other. 

Father  Teseo  Raspa,  who  was  always  somewhat 
severe  in  his  views,  remonstrated  with  his  old 
companion  for  the  way  in  which  he  could  never 
cease  from  weeping  over  the  past,  and  humbling 
himself  before  men  as  the  greatest  of  sinners. 
Though  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  so  himself, 
he  repeated  to  him  the  opinion  held  by  others  that 
such  self-abasement  came  from  affectation  rather 
than  from  true  humility.  Buonsignore  replied  to 
him  on  paper,  and  what  he  wrote  amounted  to  a 
treatise  on  the  nature  of  true  humility. 

“  O  my  God,”  he  says  in  one  of  his  meditations, 
published  after  his  death,  ‘  ‘  even  if  I  knew  by  a 
revelation  of  an  angel  that  Thou  hadst  pardoned 
me,  and  wiped  away  my  sins,  and  even  if  Thou 
Thyself  with  all  the  heavenly  host  didst  come  to 
receive  my  soul  visibly  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
world,  and  even  if  all  men  saw  it  carried  to  heaven 
in  Thine  arms,  I  could  not  be  consoled  for  having 
offended  Thee.  Grant  me  that  before  the  hour 
of  my  death  I  may  weep  so  much  for  my  sins  that 
my  eyes  may  be  converted  into  two  fountains  of 
tears.  ” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Work  for  Souls. 

No  chronology  can  be  observed  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Father  Cacciaguerra’s  work  for  souls  ;  never¬ 
theless,  to  study  at  all  the  lines  taken  by  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  backward  in  his  life,  and  see  what 
it  was  like  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  residence 
at  San  Girolamo,  because,  for  reasons  already 
given,  all  his  work  was  fragmentary  and  spasmodic 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life. 

His  deep  and  abiding  sorrow  for  sin,  added  to 
his  ardent  love  of  God,  made  him  doubly  anxious 
to  bring  souls  to  Him,  and  acted  as  a  constant  spur 
in  his  endeavours  to  snatch  sinners  from  their  sin. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  would  suffer  no  one  who 
visited  him  to  depart  without  either  converting  him 
from  sin,  or,  if  already  in  a  state  of  grace,  without 
inducing  him  to  lead  a  more  perfect  Christian  life. 
He  wrote  the  following  interesting  letter  to  his 
intimate  friend,  Andrea  Pallavicino,  the  Genoese, 
about  his  absorbing  love  of  souls.  There  is  a  tone  of 
self-defence  running  through  the  letter,  which  leads 
us  to  think  that  it  was  evoked  by  remonstrances 
received  by  him  either  from  Pallavicino  himself  or 
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some  other  friend,  because  of  his  undisguised  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  souls  who  had  fallen  the  lowest. 

“  What  a  change  has  come  over  me  since  those 
days  when  I  could  not  exist  without  attempting  to 
lead  others  into  sin  !  Now,  on  the  contrary,  Our 
Lord  by  His  grace  has  given  me  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  I  would  give  my  life,  not  so  much 
as  to  prevent  sin  in  myself,  as  to  prevent  it  in 
others.  I  have,  indeed,  a  very  great  love  for  those 
virginal  souls  who  have  given  themselves  unre¬ 
servedly  to  their  Spouse,  Jesus  Christ.  But  I  have 
also  a  very  special  love  for  the  souls  of  those 
others,  women  and  men,  whose  past  is  like  unto 
my  own,  most  worldly  and  most  evil  ;  and  it  is 
with  the  most  intense  joy  that  I  witness  or  hear 
of  their  conversion  to  goodness  of  life.  I  rejoice 
most  over  the  conversion  of  women  as  being  more 
frail,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  these,  to  help  them 
in  their  need.  It  is  almost  too  great  a  joy  to  be 
allowed  to  help  such  persons,  and  prevent  them 
from  falling  back  into  the  jaws  of  the  infernal  wolf. 
All  true  Christians  must  have  a  real  affection  for 
such  as  these,  and  will  help  them  even  as  Christ 
helped  such  as  they.  If  He  helped  and  did  good 
to  those  who  were  perhaps  even  worse  than  these 
of  whom  I  am  speaking,  who  have  repented  of  their 
sins,  why  should  not  we  hold  them  in  affection, 
revere  them,  and  consider  them  as  jewels  in  the 
holy  Church’s  crown,  and  give  them  every  assistance 
in  our  power  ?  ” 

He  spared  no  trouble  in  seeking  out  and  rescuing 
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such  lost  sheep  as  he  describes  in  the  above  letter, 
and  the  scanty  records  of  his  active  work  for  souls 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  labours  of  the  sort.  There 
was  one  woman  whose  soul  was  an  object  of  intense 
interest  to  him.  He  had  originally  converted  her 
from  a  life  of  grave  sin,  and  by  constant  watchful¬ 
ness  over  her  had  helped  her  and  helped  her  again 
to  rise  to  better  things  after  relapses  into  her  former 
evil  courses.  After  her  final  conversion,  she  fell 
into  a  state  of  really  abject  poverty,  which  he 
feared  might  lead  her  to  a  further  relapse.  He  did 
all  in  his  power  to  obtain  employment  for  her,  and 
wrote  frequent  letters  to  her — for  it  seems  that  she 
was  not  residing  in  Rome.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
these  letters  is  quoted  in  the  biography.  “  Sister,” 
he  wrote,  ‘  ‘  I  too  was  once  rich,  far  richer  than  you 
ever  were  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  now  so  poor  that  I 
live  entirely  on  alms.  Mortify  yourself,  therefore, 
and  be  sure  that  Jesus  Christ  will  never  forsake 
you,  or  fail  to  provide  you  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Your  sins  were  so  grave,  and  gave  so  much 
scandal,  that  you  ought  to  be  glad  to  suffer  for  love 
of  Our  Lord,  and  do  penance  before  the  whole 
world,  as  did  Magdalen.” 

One  Christmas  day,  while  saying  Mass,  he  was 
filled  by  a  sensation  of  wondrous  sweetness,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  consolation,  caused  by  the  thought  that 
it  had  been  given  to  him  to  help  those  souls  which, 
in  former  days,  he  would  have  done  his  best  to 
destroy.  When  he  came  back  to  the  church  to 
make  his  thanksgiving  he  shed  many  tears  of 
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thankfulness  that  he  was  no  longer  wounding  or 
killing  souls,  but  had  been  actually  called  by  God 
to  be  His  chosen  instrument  to  dispense  grace  and 
healing  to  them.  “  Pray  for  me,”  he  wrote  to  his 
friend,  the  Neapolitan  Abbess,  already  mentioned. 

‘  ‘  Pray  that  I  may  be  able  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  all  who  need  me.  Truly  I  can  say  that  I  know 
no  greater  joy  than  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
spiritual  fruit  produced  by  Christ  in  His  dear  souls 
through  the  most  miserable  of  all  His  instruments.” 

There  was  a  tinge  of  morbidity  in  his  soul  which 
made  him  suffer  inconsolable  mental  anguish  when 
he  thought  of  the  unrepented  sin  which  there  is  in 
the  world — an  anguish  which  was  akin  to  the  sense 
of  reprobation  which  had  weighed  him  to  the  earth 
in  the  earlier  days  of  his  conversion.  A  horror  and 
temptation  of  despair,  which  at  times  almost  un¬ 
hinged  his  reason,  and  made  him  lose  sight  of  the 
truths  of  faith,  overcame  him  when  he  allowed  his 
mind  to  dwell  on  the  condition  of  the  number  of 
pagans,  Turks,  and  other  unbelievers,  who,  by  their 
circumstances,  live  and  die  without,  as  it  seems,  the 
opportunity  of  learning  the  true  faith,  or  of  receiving 
the  grace  of  the  sacraments.  Willingly,  said  he, 
would  he  suffer  the  pains  of  hell  without  its  sin  for 
such  as  these. 

“Oh,  can  it  be  true,  Spouse  of  my  soul,”  he 
cried,  “that  Thy  Precious  Blood,  so  infinite  in 
value,  has  been  shed  in  vain  for  these  souls  ? 
Then  for  his  comfort  there  rose  before  his  soul’s 
mind  a  vision  of  our  crucified  Lord,  from  whose 
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Side  there  flowed  such  torrents  of  His  Precious 
Blood  that  it  spread  all  over  the  earth,  pagan  as 
well  as  Christian,  and  in  measure  passing  all  cal¬ 
culation  ;  while  an  interior  voice  spoke  to  him  and 
said  :  “  It  is  for  all  who  will  receive  it.” — “  Then, 
O  Lord,  ”  Buonsignore  went  on  in  response  to  the 
vision,  “if  they  are  too  blind  to  see  and  will  not 
stretch  out  to  receive  salvation,  let  me  ask  it  for 
them.  They  are  deceived,  but  in  their  name  I  cry 
for  mercy.  I  know  Thee  as  the  great  God  whom 
Thou  art  ;  and  if  I  a  man  shed  such  bitter  tears 
for  these  Thy  creatures,  what  must  it  be  with  Thee 
their  Creator  ?  ” 

In  this  way  he  was  consoled  for  a  time,  but  ere 
long  the  despondency  and  horror  returned  with 
greater  force.  ‘  ‘  I  cannot  understand,  O  Lord,  ’  ’  he 
moaned.  ‘  ‘  Where  is  Thy  mercy  ?  Where  is  the 
power  of  Thy  Precious  Blood,  if  Thou  sufferest 
these  Thy  creatures  to  perish  ?  ”  Again  the  silent 
voice  whispered  in  his  soul  :  “I  have  My  wisdom, 
My  providence,  My  justice.”  Then  Buonsignore 
felt  so  confounded  by  his  rashness  in  judging  the 
ways  of  God  that  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  declared 
afterwards  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he 
had  never  experienced  such  humiliation  and  com¬ 
punction  of  soul  as  he  did  at  that  moment  when  he 
realised  that  he  had  been  calling  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  God. 

Of  Father  Cacciaguerra’s  more  ordinary  work 
for  souls  we  have  not  many  details.  As  long  as 
he  was  able  to  do  so,  he  worked  in  the  confessional 
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with  an  assiduity  perhaps  borrowed  from  St. 
Philip,  and,  like  the  Saint,  he  rose  before  dawn  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  those  whose  business  made 
it  difficult  for  them  to  go  to  him  later.  There  is  a 
picture  penned  by  him  in  his  autobiography  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  used  to  sit  on  the  stairs  in  the 
dark,  ready  to  open  the  door  to  those  who  wanted 
him.  There  was  one  man  in  particular  for  whom 
he  thus  put  himself  out.  This  man  was  an  ill- 
conditioned  creature,  who  not  only  insisted  on 
going  to  confession  at  an  hour  so  early  as  to  be 
practically  in  the  night,  but  abused  the  holy  old 
priest  in  insulting  terms  if  he  ever  kept  him  wait¬ 
ing  even  a  few  minutes  at  the  door.  Cacciaguerra’s 
friends  urged  him  strongly  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
man’s  impertinence  by  refusing  altogether  to  hear 
him  ;  but  he  would  never  yield  to  this  advice,  so 
fearful  was  he  of  driving  away  a  soul  by  any  im¬ 
patience  on  his  part. 

Even  when  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  bed,  as 
was  the  case  during  such  a  large  part  of  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life,  he  never  tired  of  hearing 
the  confessions  of  those  of  his  penitents  who  could 
come  to  him.  Nor  was  he  entirely  shut  off  from 
spiritual  intercourse  with  those  who  could  not 
come  to  him  in  his  room.  For  God  made  known 
to  him  in  a  supernatural  manner  the  needs  of  those 
of  his  penitents  who  wanted  his  assistance  ;  and 
without  being  able  to  see  them  or  hear  them  speak 
he  was  able  to  minister  directly  to  their  needs. 
Sometimes  he  wrote  to  them  with  advice  which 
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exactly  applied  to  their  wants,  but  more  often  he 
helped  them  by  his  prayers,  and  by  them  obtained 
the  relief  that  they  desired.  There  are  several 
instances  recorded  of  such  answers  to  his  prayers. 
It  was  the  case  with  a  man  who,  as  it  was  revealed 
to  him,  was  dying  in  an  impenitent  state,  and  to 
whose  soul  he  spoke,  and  was  thus  able  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  receive  the  last  sacrament  before  death 
overtook  him. 

The  bond  between  Father  Buonsignore  and  those 
under  his  direction  was  very  close.  It  has  been 
seen  how  his  penitents  and  disciples  flocked  to  his 
bed-side  at  Siena,  and  followed  him  to  Rome ;  and 
it  has  also  been  seen  how  they  gathered  round 
him  in  his  rooms  after  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
San  Girolamo,  where  he  held  spiritual  conferences 
with  them  until,  as  is  most  likely,  they  exchanged 
these  family  meetings,  as  they  might  be  called, 
for  the  larger  meetings  in  the  Oratory  over  the 
church.  His  spiritual  children  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  numerous  during  his  latter  years, 
as  perhaps  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
ill-health  and  exclusion  from  constant  intercourse 
with  them.  Nevertheless,  the  bond  which  knit  him 
to  those  who  remained  was  very  close. 

When  he  and  all  others  believed  him  to  be  in  a 
dying  state  in  1558,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  years  of  life  still  lay  before  him,  his  spiritual 
sons  flocked  to  his  bed-side  in  an  inconsolable  condi¬ 
tion  of  mind,  and  implored  him  to  ask  God  for 
their  sakes  to  spare  his  precious  life,  as  they  could 
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not  get  on  without  him.  But  he  knew  that  he  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  them,  and  he  told  them  in 
words  which  afford  the  key-note  to  his  life  at  San 
Girolamo  that  they  need  fear  nothing,  as  one 
would  remain  with  them  who  would  do  for  them 
more  than  he  could  ever  have  done.  He  was  but  too 
ready  to  disappear  from  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  even  from  the  memory  of  man,  to  make  way 
for  St.  Philip,  in  leading  up  to  whose  apostleship, 
and  in  helping  whom  to  bear  its  initial  difficulties, 
he  had  done  his  work.  He  was  contented  to  be 
henceforward  as  one  of  those  empty  seed-vessels 
which  we  see  lying  in  the  woods,  at  the  feet  of 
the  fair  blossoms  which  they  have  helped  to 
produce. 

His  own  personal  attachment  to  his  penitents 
was  very  strong.  If  such  a  thing  may  be  said, 
there  was  a  tinge  of  egotism  in  it.  Their  souls, 
as  such,  were  very  precious  to  him,  but  their  souls, 
as  influenced  and  formed  by  him,  were  doubly 
precious.  Giving  Holy  Communion  to  them  was 
the  one  unmixed  joy  of  his  life  ;  and  the  part  of 
the  persecution  at  San  Girolamo  which  wounded 
him  most  was  the  ingenious  arrangement  about 
the  Mass  at  the  high  altar  which  debarred  him 
from  this  joy.  This  device  of  his  enemies  placed 
no  imperative  bar  in  the  way  of  his  penitents 
receiving  Communion  from  the  hands  of  other 
priests. 

To  repeat  it,  giving  Communion  to  the  faithful, 
and  especially  his  own  spiritual  children,  was  the 
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one  unmixed  joy  of  his  life.  So  great  was  the  joy 
that  it  compensated  for  all  his  suffering,  both 
mental  and  physical.  ‘  ‘  Oh,  ”  he  wrote,  “if  I 
could  only  go  on  giving  Communion  till  I  had  to 
own  that  I  was  too  exhausted  to  continue,  I  think 
I  should  go  on  without  fatigue  as  long  as  the  breath 
remained  in  my  body  !  O  Lord,  would  that  this 
favour  could  be  granted  me  before  I  die,  namely, 
to  give  Communion  to  as  many  rails’  full  of  the 
faithful  as  would  include  every  man  and  woman 
upon  earth  !  I  would  see  if  even  that  would  satisfy 
me.  Nay,  Lord,  I  know  it  would  not,  for  my 
desire  is  too  great  for  even  that  to  quench  it. 
Would  that  I  could  give  Communion  to  all  suc¬ 
ceeding,  unborn  generations,  as  well  as  to  this. 
Perhaps  then  should  I  feel  my  desire  satisfied.  ” 

He  used  to  tell  priests  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
were  unwilling  to  give  Communion  frequently,  that 
to  do  so  was  the  most  perfect  act  of  joy  as  well  as 
the  highest  act  of  charity  possible,  and  that  for 
himself  it  was  the  one  action  of  his  life  which  gave 
him  most  delight.  He  did  not  think,  he  added, 
that  he  could  bring  himself  to  miss  any  opportunity 
of  administering  Holy  Communion,  because  he  had 
seen  men  changed  into  angels  by  receiving  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  often,  and  that  the  very  thought 
of  this  had  borne  him  up  through  every  persecution 
and  tribulation.  “Would  to  God,”  he  said,  “  that 
I  could  communicate  the  faithful  at  an  altar  rail  so 
long  as  to  reach  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the 
world  !  ” 
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Writing  to  a  Neapolitan  Princess  to  tell  her  about 
three  Roman  youths  who  were  being  persecuted  by 
their  parents,  and  kept  prisoners  in  their  room, 
solely  because  they  received  Communion  frequently, 
he  went  on  to  describe  the  actual  state  of  things  at 
San  Girolamo.  “It  is  really  beautiful, ”  he  said, 

‘  ‘  to  see  the  number  of  people  who  come  here  to 
receive  Holy  Communion.  Let  us  thank  God  that 
the  zeal  of  the  early  Church  still  flourishes  in  one 
spot  of  the  world.  Oh,  what  joy  is  mine  when 
at  my  Mass  I  communicate  four,  five,  or  six  rails’ 
full  of  men  and  women — maidens,  widows,  and 
wives.  There  is  a  young  lady  who  often  comes 
here  to  receive  Communion  with  her  husband  and 
his  daughters  ;  and  there  are  other  husbands  and 
wives,  who  are  of  one  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
frequent  the  Holy  Sacrament  together.  Great, 
therefore,  is  our  reason  for  rejoicing  in  our  work, 
for  nothing  we  can  do  on  earth  could  be  more 
pleasing  to  the  Eternal  Father  than  to  receive  into 
our  hearts  His  only  begotten  Son.  ” 

In  another  letter  written  to  the  Bishop  of  Monreale 
in  Sicily,  he  says  that  over  a  hundred  persons  re¬ 
ceived  Communion  every  morning  at  San  Girolamo, 
and  that  there  were  as  many  as  four  hundred  on 
Sundays  and  feast-days.  “It  is  the  greatest  joy 
to  me,  ”  he  goes  on,  ‘  ‘  to  give  Communion  to  even 
these  few  out  of  all  the  faithful.  But  great  is  my 
desire  to  communicate  even  more,  when  I  picture 
what  took  place  in  the  primitive  Church,  when 
numbers  of  the  faithful  received  the  bread  of  life 
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every  day.  Would  that  all  the  faithful  did  the 
same  thing  now  at  this  present  time  ;  for  then, 
without  Councils  and  without  the  shedding  of 
blood,  the  Church  would  be  renewed,  and  we 
should  all  be  of  one  heart  and  soul." 


CHAPTER  X. 


Four  of  Father  Buonsignore’s  Penitents. 

There  have  been  handed  down  to  us  the 
biographies  of  several  of  Father  Cacciaguerra’s 
penitents,  which  tend  to  throw  an  interesting 
side  light  on  the  manner  of  his  work  for  souls. 
The  first  was  certainly  written  by  himself,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  had  a  hand  in 
compiling  the  others. 

Felice,  a  native  of  Barbarana,  a  little  town 
about  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  was,  as  he  wrote 
to  one  Isabella  of  Capua,  a  saint.  Her  holiness 
began  in  her  early  childhood,  and  even  as  an 
infant  she  knelt  so  constantly  in  prayer  that  her 
knees  became  hardened  like  those  of  a  camel. 
Her  parents  were  worldly  people  who  troubled 
themselves  not  at  all  about  their  child  s  soul,  and 
the  little  girl  had  no  teacher  in  the  spiritual  life 
except  the  interior  monitions  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  what  she  could  gather  from  those  lives  of  the 
saints  which  fell  in  her  way,  the  reading  of  which 
was  her  greatest  delight.  In  this  way  she  con¬ 
ceived  the  warmest  devotion  to  St.  Francis,  and 
imitated  him  in  every  way  in  her  power.  She 
refused  to  have  any  possessions,  and  copied  him 
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so  literally  as  to  roll  herself  in  the  snow  in  the 
days  of  her  innocent  childhood,  to  overcome  her 
more  sensual  nature.  Taking  example  from  what 
she  read  in  the  lives  of  some  saints  she  made  a 
vow  of  virginity  at  the  age  of  eleven. 

Her  parents  refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity 
of  this  vow,  and,  being  in  poor  circumstances, 
built  their  hopes  on  a  rich  marriage  for  her.  They 
not  only  urged  her  to  accept  the  hand  of  the 
wealthy  suitors  who  successively  asked  her  in 
marriage,  and  were  so  enamoured  of  her  beauty 
as  to  ask  no  dowry  with  her,  but  resorted  to 
really  cruel  devices  to  overcome  her  obstinacy 
in  refusing.  At  last,  however,  they  gave  up 
their  efforts  in  despair,  and  thenceforward  allowed 
her  to  go  her  own  way. 

In  1550  she  came  to  Rome  for  the  Jubilee. 
Buonsignore  had  then  just  joined  the  community 
of  priests  at  San  Girolamo,  and  before  she  ever  set 
eyes  on  him  in  the  flesh  she  had  seen  him  in  the 
spirit,  so  that  she  recognised  him,  and  placed 
herself  under  his  direction.  To  this  she  became 
so  attached  that  she  declared  that  she  could  never 
return  to  her  spiritual  starvation  at  home  ;  and 
when  her  parents  came  to  fetch  her  she  implored 
them  to  leave  her  in  Rome,  “because,”  said  she, 
“she  had  found  a  confessor  such  as  she  had 
always  desired.”  Buonsignore  echoed  her  wish, 
and  undertook,  if  they  would  consent  to  leave  her, 
to  see  that  she  wanted  for  nothing.  The  parents 
gave  their  consent  without  reluctance,  for  her 
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views  of  sanctity,  together  with  her  persistent 
refusal  to  make  a  wealthy  marriage  to  help  them 
out  of  their  pecuniary  difficulties,  was  a  constant 
annoyance  to  them.  Felice  dwelt  for  the  three 
remaining  years  of  her  life  in  a  house  close  to 
San  Girolamo,  where  she  heard  Mass  and  received 
Communion  every  morning. 

After  three  years  Felice  died,  assisted  by  Father 
Buonsignore.  Her  sufferings  were  great,  and 
each  day  her  friends  expected  her  to  die.  Still 
she  lingered,  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Her 
spirit  of  obedience  was  so  perfect  and  so  well 
known  that  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  she 
could  not  die  until  Father  Buonsignore  gave 
permission  to  her  soul  to  depart.  At  last  he 
said  to  her,  “Why  do  you  not  ask  your  Spouse 
to  fetch  you  ?  ”  Then  in  a  whisper  she  said, 
“Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,  I  cannot  speak,  but  I  call 
Thee.  ”  And  a  moment  after  she  was  dead. 

Madonna  Faustina  was  another  holy  virgin- 
penitent  of  Father  Buonsignore ’s,  who  also  had 
in  her  childhood  consecrated  her  virginity  to  God. 
She  was  an  orphan,  and  suffered  much  persecution 
at '  the  hands  of  her  brother-in-law,  who  wanted 
to  be  rid  of  her,  and  arranged  a  suitable  marriage 
for  her.  ‘  ‘  I  am  already  espoused,  ”  was  her  quiet 
reply  to  the  overtures.  Her  brother-in-law  asked 
her  imperiously  for  the  name  of  him  to  whom  she 
had  ventured  to  give  herself  without  his  consent. 
She  refused  to  satisfy  him  in  so  many  words,  and 
merely  replied  :  “  If  anyone  wish  to  contract  such 
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a  marriage  as  mine,  it  would  be  well  to  seek  the 
advice  of  a  wise  counsellor.  ” 

Faustina  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  the  sight 
of  her  rapt  in  prayer  was  no  unusual  sight  in  San 
Girolamo.  Her  life  in  this  world  was,  however, 
of  short  duration,  for  God  called  her  early  to 
Himself.  She  had  a  secret  monition  of  her 
approaching  end,  and  while  still  apparently  in 
good  health  informed  Buonsignore  that  her  death 
was  at  hand.  Then,  returning  to  her  home,  she 
laid  herself  on  her  bed  and  prepared  for  death. 
Every  day  while  her  illness  lasted,  Father  Buon¬ 
signore  said  Mass  in  her  room,  as  was  then  gener¬ 
ally  allowed,  and  gave  her  Communion.  Her 
only  desire  was  to  suffer  and  suffer  more.  She 
was  so  emaciated  as  to  bear  scarcely  any  semblance 
to  a  living  person.  Seeing  her  thus  reduced  to 
mere  skin  and  bone,  Buonsignore  asked  her  if 
she  were  at  last  satisfied.  “No,  father,”  she 
replied,  “for  I  would  that  even  my  skin  were 
flayed  from  me,  so  that  my  body  might  be  one 
wound  to  bear  for  love  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

One  day  when  he  came  to  give  her  Holy 
Communion,  Faustina  greeted  him  with  a  look 
of  joy.  “Father,”  she  said,  “I  am  about  to 
go  away.”  “May  God  be  praised,”  he  replied, 
“but  at  least  take  me  with  you.” — “  No,  father, " 
said  she,  “you  will  have  to  stay,  for  you  are 
doing  work  for  God.  I  am  useless,  and  I  may  go.  ” 
Now,  the  only  thing  which  ever  troubled  Buon¬ 
signore’ s  resigned  mind  was  the  future  of  Giovanni, 
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when  deprived  by  death  of  his  protection.  So 
he  went  on  to  say  :  “If  you  will  not  take  me 
with  you,  you  might  at  least  take  Giovanni.” — 
“  No,”  replied  Faustina,  “  for  Giovanni  is  necessary 
to  you.”  Then  said  he:  “Shall  I  close  your 
eyes  for  you  after  death?” — “That,”  she  replied, 
“would  be  too  great  an  honour.”  Such  was  their 
farewell  conversation. 

Madonna  Paola,  another  of  Father  Buonsignore’s 
penitents,  was  a  married  woman,  much  devoted  to 
her  husband.  When  she  was  twenty-one  she 
placed  herself  under  the  direction  of  Father  Cac- 
ciaguerra,  received  Communion  frequently,  and 
reached  great  heights  of  sanctity.  Her  one  un¬ 
ceasing  prayer  was  that  her  husband  might  lead 
a  more  perfect  Christian  life  ;  and  her  petition 
was  so  entirely  granted  that  ere  long  he  became 
a  weekly  communicant.  But  she  prayed  for  more, 
and  not  long  after  his  conversion  to  a  higher 
life  he  was  moved  to  join  her  in  making  a  vow 
of  perpetual  chastity. 

Paola  fell  ill  in  the  bloom  of  young  womanhood, 
and  suffered  tortures  of  pain  both  from  her  malady 
itself  and  from  the  clumsy  and  experimental  skill 
of  her  physicians.  For  some  weeks  she  refused  to 
succumb  to  her  suffering,  but  went  daily  to  Mass 
at  San  Girolamo,  though  every  movement  caused 
her  acute  agony.  Then  she  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  but  futile  operation,  during  which  she  begged 
Buonsignore  to  be  present  in  the  room  “  to  comfort 
her.  ”  Before  she  gave  herself  over  into  the  hands 
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of  the  surgeons,  he  said,  to  humble  her  :  “  Under¬ 
stand  that  your  sins  are  the  sole  cause  of  your 
malady.” — “Yes,  father,”  she  replied  simply,  “it 
is  but  too  true,  and  I  deserve  far  worse  than 
this.  ” 

She  rapidly  became  worse  after  this  operation, 
and  lay  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  almost  indescribable 
suffering.  Her  greatest  solace  was  in  hearing  the 
divine  office  read,  and  to  give  her  this  pleasure 
Buonsignore  used  to  bring  a  companion  with  him 
to  her  room  to  say  his  office  aloud  with  him. 
“  Now,  my  child,”  said  he  one  day,  after  he  had 
finished,  ‘  ‘  by  your  leave  I  will  now  go  home  to 
supper.” — “What!”  she  exclaimed.  “You  ask 
my  leave  ?  You  humble  yourself  before  carrion 
such  as  I,  and  ask  my  leave  !  ” 

She  lay  on  her  bed  of  pain  all  through  the  dog- 
days  of  summer.  When  Buonsignore  asked  her  if 
she  were  willing  to  die,  she  replied  :  “It  is  on 
account  of  my  sins  that  God  does  not  want  me 
just  yet  ;  but  oh  how  willingly  would  I  go. 
Nevertheless,  God’s  holy  will  be  done.  Behold 
me  here  for  so  long  as  He  may  desire.”  Buon¬ 
signore,  who  seems  to  have  tried  to  mortify  Paola 
more  than  he  did  the  others  whose  lives  have  been 
sketched,  reminded  her,  in  reply  to  these  sentiments, 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  were  hers,  in  that 
she  was  surrounded  by  careful  doctors  and  attentive 
friends,  and  received  many  visits  from  priests. 
“True,  father,”  she  replied,  “and  ingratitude  is 
the  blackest  of  all  vices.  ”  Her  sole  fear  was  lest 
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she  might  fall  into  sin  by  too  great  a  desire  for 
death. 

Paola’s  husband,  broken-hearted  at  the  thought 
of  losing  her,  implored  her  to  tell  him  what  he 
could  do  for  her,  and  what  parting  wish  of  hers  he 
could  carry  out.  But  the  only  desire  which  he  could 
induce  her  to  express  was  that  he  would  never  give 
up  the  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments  ;  and  this, 
weeping,  he  promised  her.  Then  she  told  him  of 
any  last  small  bequests  she  wished  to  make,  and 
bade  him  send  all  her  clothes  to  the  poor.  Then 
suddenly  she  cried  out:  “Light  the  candles! 
Our  Lady  has  come  for  me  !  ”  And  with  these 
words  on  her  lips  she  died. 

The  little  sketch  that  is  given  of  Giovanni 
Angelo,  the  last  of  Buonsignore’s  penitents  who 
is  especially  mentioned,  throws  a  pleasant  light  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
master-builder,  and  a  skilled  engraver  on  stone, 
and  always  led  a  pure/ upright  life.  Buonsignore 
was  still  a  layman  when  he  first  came  across  him, 
and  soon  persuaded  him  to  receive  Holy  Communion 
every  Sunday  and  feast-day.  The  number  of  his 
Communions  increased  with  his  years,  after  he 
placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Father  Caccia- 
guerra  when  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood. 

Giovanni  Angelo  was  appointed  master-builder  of 
the  Farnese  Palace  by  Paul  III. ,  who  was  Pope  from 
1534  to  1550  ;  and  his  advice  was  so  sound  that  it 
was  always  sought  and  taken.  But  at  one  time  he 
was  falsely  accused  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
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dismissed  from  his  post  at  the  Farnese  Palace. 
However,  on  thinking  the  matter  over,  the  Pope 
found  it  so  difficult  to  believe  the  charges  against 
him,  and  found  it  so  impossible  to  replace  him, 
that  he  recalled  him.  “We  know  not  what  to 
believe,”  said  Paul  to  him,  “  but,  whatever  is  said, 
go  back  and  work  for  me  as  before.  ”  One  of  the 
enemies  who  had  traduced  him  was  compelled  to 
say  of  him  after  he  was  reinstated,  “  He  is  a  good 
man.  He  has  such  strength  of  virtue,  and  is  so 
ashamed  of  yielding  to  his  passions,  that  he  changes 
the  hearts  of  even  his  adversaries.  ” 

His  honesty  was  blessed  to  him,  for  he  steadily 
accumulated  wealth,  which  he  gave  away  in  alms 
in  due  proportion  to  his  gains,  and  delighted 
especially  in  relieving  poor  artisans  who  were  not 
so  fortunate  as  himself.  After  a  time,  he  was 
able  to  employ  a  large  number  of  apprentices,  but 
was  most  strict  in  his  rule  to  put  up  with  no  pro¬ 
fanity  or  foul  language  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
he  employed.  He  would  warn  and  pardon  trans¬ 
gressors  twice,  but  after  that  he  dismissed  them 
without  appeal.  But  though  inflexible  against 
retaining  their  services,  he  was  in  other  ways  most 
merciful  to  them,  and  took  care  of  his  former 
servants  if  they  fell  into  distress.  He  was  never 
known  to  be  a  hard  master.  One  of  his  workmen 
spoiled  a  design  intrusted  to  him,  and,  in  his 
endeavour  to  repair  the  injury,  ruined  it  beyond 
remedy.  ‘  ‘  What  a  pity,  ”  he  said  gently  to  this 
man,  ‘  ‘  that  you  did  not  bring  it  to  me  at  once,  for 
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probably  I  could  have  put  it  right.  It  is  not  mine, 
and  I  know  that  you  will  have  to  pay  for  the  damage, 
but  for  my  part,  I  will  give  you  your  wage  just  as 
if  you  had  done  good  work.  ” 

His  honesty  was  so  well  known,  and  the  quality 
of  his  work  so  superior,  that  all  employed  him  who 
could  ;  and  when  there  was  competition  for  a  post, 
such  as  that  which  he  held,  of  master-builder  of  the 
Farnese  Palace,  he  was  nearly  sure  of  obtaining  it. 
Some  there  were,  it  is  true,  who,  knowing  his  dis¬ 
interestedness,  struck  a  hard  bargain  with  him,  and 
beat  him  down  to  take  less  remuneration  than  that 
for  which  he  had  agreed.  They  knew  what  they 
were  about,  and,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  acted 
wisely,  for  they  knew  full  well  that  he  would  never 
bring  himself  to  haggle  or  make  a  quarrel  over  such 

a  paltry  thing  as  money. 

His  mode  of  life  with  his  apprentices  and  workmen 
was  truly  patriarchal.  He  dined  in  common  with 
them,  and  introduced  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  a 
spiritual  book  during  the  meal.  Most  of  the  men 
liked  the  custom,  but  there  were  some  who 
grumbled,  and  said  that  they  had  not  engaged  with 
him  to  be  turned  into  monks.  “This,”  he  would 
say  quietly,  “this  is  what  I  have  arranged  to  do  in 
my  own  house.  If  you  do  not  approve,  take  your 
wages  with  something  over,  and  go  elsewhere.  ” 

During  his  last  illness,  Father  Buonsignore  went 
to  take  him  Holy  Communion.  “  Pray  wait  a  few 
minutes,  father,”  said  he;  “my  lads  have  gone  to 
confession,  and  they  might  hear  Mass  and  receive 
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Communion  with  me.  ”  Buonsignore  raised  no 
objection  to  this,  but  Giovanni  Angelo’s  relatives 
objected  to  the  patriarchal  arrangement,  and  he 
gave  way. 

After  his  Communion,  he  assembled  those  in  his 
employment,  and  having  asked  their  pardon  for  all 
offences,  and  especially  for  the  bad  example  he  had 
set  them,  he  gave  them  his  blessing  as  the  father  of 
the  family.  “Praised  be  God,”  he  added,  as  he 
reviewed  his  life,  “  I  have  never  laboured  to  obtain 
either  houses  or  vineyards,  and  I  have  never  sought 
after  offices  or  benefices.  Thanks  be  to  Christ,  I 
have  been  content  with  food  and  clothing,  and  the 
remainder  I  have  given  to  God.  Oh,  how  great  is 
the  misery  of  those  who  never  give  a  thought  to 
death,  and  whose  only  anxiety  is  to  accumulate 
wealth,  and  assure  themselves  of  a  good  income  ! 
Rich  as  well  as  poor  will  have  to  give  an  account  of 
their  lives,  and  all  that  will  signify  to  them  then  is 
whether  they  have  done  good  or  evil.” 

Then  Father  Buonsignore  said  to  him  :  “Now, 
tell  me  the  truth,  Messer  Giovanni  Angelo  ;  in 
what  mind  are  you  going  hence  ?  Are  you  willing 
if  God  should  call  you  to  Him  at  this  very  moment  ?  ” 
—  “I  would  depart  joyfully,”  was  his  reply  ;  “  and  I 
am  convinced  that  I  really  am  going  hence  this 
time.  I  am  quite  willing  to  go  at  any  time, 
whether  it  be  this  minute,  or  in  a  few  hours,  or  in 
the  night,  or  to-morrow.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me, 
whatever  God  wills.  I  will  stay  just  where  He 
places  me.” 
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Being  told  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  if  he 
made  his  will,  he  at  once,  in  the  presence  of  Buon- 
signore,  sent  for  a  certain  casket,  and  having  opened 
it,  removed  whatever  did  not  belong  to  himself. 
Then  he  made  a  list  of  what  remained,  and  divided 
it,  giving  one  portion  to  his  two  brothers,  and 
another  to  his  workmen.  A  third  portion  he  set 
aside  for  Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  ;  and  he 
made  all  these  arrangements  as  naturally  and  simply 
as  if  he  were  about  to  start  on  a  short  journey.  “  I 
am  not  at  all  afraid  to  cross  the  bridge  that  leads 
to  another  life,”  he  said  to  those  who  expressed 
astonishment  at  his  calmness.  “May  God’s  will 
be  done  in  all  things.  I  have  no  fear,  for  am  I  not 
going  back  to  Him  who  made  me  ?  ” 

He  himself  asked  for  the  last  sacraments  when 
he  felt  that  the  right  moment  had  arrived,  and 
repeated  all  the  responses  himself.  When  all  was 
over,  he  exclaimed  :  “  Now,  if  God  grant  it,  as  I 
believe  He  will,  I  shall  go  at  once  to  Our  Lord  to 
adore  and  thank  Him  for  His  Sacred  Passion,  and 
for  all  Pie  has  done  for  me.  Then  I  will  go  to  the 
Madonna  and  thank  her  for  the  many  prayers  she 
has  offered  for  me.  It  is  time  now,  ”  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  “lam  going.”— “  Where?  ”  asked 
Buonsignore.  “  To  Paradise  and  to  life,”  was  his 
reply  :  and  so  saying,  he  died. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Nailed  to  the  Cross. 

When  Buonsignore  was  seized  in  1558  with  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  illness,  the  doctors  thought 
that  his  days  were  numbered,  and,  in  fact,  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him.  He  at  once  accepted 
their  verdict,  believing  that  it  was  to  be  carried  out 
much  sooner  than  it  actually  was.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  the  physicians’  opinion  as  to  his  chances  of 
life,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  thus  :  “  Lord,  do 
with  me  what  Thou  wilt.  Whether  I  am  to  live  or 
die,  I  leave  myself  to  Thy  mercy,  knowing,  O 
Thou  infinite  Wisdom,  that  Thou  disposest  all 
things  for  the  best  !  ”  Death,  however,  was  awful 
to  him,  and,  far  from  welcoming  it,  we  find  him 
rallying  his  courage,  and  calling  on  his  manhood  to 
face  it.  “Come,  O  my  soul,”  he  said,  apostro¬ 
phising  himself,  ‘  ‘  now  is  the  time  for  you  who 
have  preached  so  much  to  others  to  practise  what 
you  have  preached,  and  try  to  feel  that  perfect 
joy  and  content  which  good  people  are  said  to  feel 
at  the  prospect  of  death.  ” 

When  he,  in  accordance  with  the  physicians’ 
verdict,  believed  himself  to  be  actually  on  the  point 
of  dying,  he  gave  minute  directions  as  to  the  mode 
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of  his  burial,  being  desirous  to  continue  his  life¬ 
long  work  of  self-abasement  beyond  the  grave. 
He  charged  one  of  his  penitents  named  Antony, 
who  must  have  held  some  responsible  position  in  the 
house,  to  see  that  he  was  buried  without  ceremony, 
nay  more,  carelessly.  His  body  was  to  be  brought 
into  the  church,  rolled  up  hastily  in  a  sheet,  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  of  no  consequence,  and  thrown  with 
as  little  care  as  possible  into  the  grave  prepared  for 
it.  He  wished  his  place  of  sepulture  to  be  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church,  so  that  all  who  came  in 
might  walk  over  it.  When  the  grave  was  covered 
in,  he  requested  that  his  friends  should  say,  as 
briefly  as  possible  :  “  Sleep,  brother,  sleep,  till 
Christ  calls  on  you  to  rise.”  Each  time  that 
Antony  came  to  visit  him  during  his  illness,  he  said 
to  him  :  “Are  you  quite  prepared  to  keep  your 
promise  as  to  my  burial  ?  ’  And  each  time  Antony 
replied  without  hesitation:  “Yes,  father,  quite. 
Have  no  fear,  I  will  faithfully  and  willingly  carry 
out  your  instructions.” 

That  Father  Cacciaguerra  was  not  eventually 
buried  in  this  unceremonious  fashion  was  owing  to 
Giovanni,  who,  before  the  death  of  his  old  master, 
extracted  from  him  a  promise  to  have  regard  for 
his  state,  even  if  he  would  have  no  regard  for  any 
other  consideration,  and  consent  to  have  his  body 
taken  to  the  church  in  his  vestments,  and  interred 
with  all  the  ceremonies  that  appertained  to  his 
priesthood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  respect  was 
paid  to  his  place  of  sepulture  than  to  that  of  most  of 
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his  companions,  for  his  remains,  with  those  of  only 
two  others  of  the  fathers  of  San  Girolamo, 
Marsupini  and  Enrico  Pietra,  were  removed  to  the 
new  church  which  was  built  in  1607. 

It  was,  however,  God’s  good  pleasure  that  Buonsig- 
nore  should  recover  that  time,  though  only  partially. 
For  two  years  after  the  first  attack  of  his  fatal 
illness  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  room,  or  use  his 
feet,  and  he  was  never  without  acute  suffering  for 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  But  his  patience 
was  unfailing,  and  each  fresh  pang  that  he  felt  was 
met  by  him  with  the  unvarying  exclamation  :  Deo 
gratias  !  “  Who  knows,”  said  he,  when  he  found 

himself  reduced  to  a  state  of  powerlessness,  “  Who 
knows  but  what  this  being  confined  to  my  bed  may 
be  more  profitable  to  me  than  walking  about,  by 
which  I  might  expose  myself  to  grave  dangers  to 
both  body  and  soul  ?  ” 

From  this  more  acute  stage  of  his  disease  he 
partially  recovered,  and,  contrary  to  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  he  was  able  to  resume  his  work  for  souls 
during  the  two  years  1560  and  1561.  Indeed, 
during  a  portion  of  that  time,  he  was  able  to 
undertake  work  outside  the  limits  of  San  Girolamo, 
for  it  was  in  1560  that  Madonna  Faustina  died’ 
his  daily  ministrations  to  whom  have  been  described 
in  the  last  chapter.  During  a  part  of  these  two 
years  we  read  of  his  riding  out  on  a  horse  lent  to 
him  by  a  friend.  The  loan  was,  however,  revoked, 
capriciously  and  without  warning,  this  conduct  on 
the  part  of  his  friend  being  made  the  subject  of  one 
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of  the  old  priest’s  written  sentiments  on  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God.  He  was  undoubtedly  able  to 
attend  his  confessional  during  this  period  of  partial 
recovery,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  one 
of  his  serious  relapses  that  he  had  been  sitting  in 
his  confessional  for  three  or  four  hours.  However, 
even  when  he  was  comparatively  well  and  active, 
he  was  unable  to  walk  even  as  far  as  his  favourite 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  near  as  it  was 
to  San  Girolamo.  Kneeling,  moreover,  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  was  a  great 
difficulty  to  him,  and  most  of  his  visits  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  had  to  be  made  sitting. 

Presumably,  he  was  able  to  say  Mass  during  the 
period  of  his  partial  convalescence  ;  but  it  is  equally 
safe  to  assume  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so  during 
the  more  acute  stages  of  his  last  illness.  Twice  in 
his  biography  it  is  explicitly  mentioned  that  he 
asked  God  to  enable  him  to  say  Mass  on  certain 
particular  occasions,  and  it  is  equally  mentioned 
that  his  request  was  granted.  But  that  is  the 
only  mention  made  of  his  desire  to  offer  the  holy 
sacrifice  j  though  allusions  are  made  to  the  suffering 
to  his  soul,  caused  by  the  habit  of  his  physicians  of 
giving  him  drugs  through  the  night,  which  prevented 
him  from  receiving  Communion.  This  is  all  that 
can  be  found  in  his  biography  relating  to  this  double 
deprivation,  which  must  have  been  the  heaviest 
cross  which  he  was  called  on  to  bear  in  connection 
with  his  illness.  Pages  of  his  autobiography  are 
filled  with  sentiments  about  his  desire  as  a  layman, 
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and  his  joy  as  a  priest  as  regards  the  frequent 
reception  of  Holy  Communion  ;  but  so  complete 
was  the  old  priest’s  resignation  to  the  will  of  God 
that  he  passes  over  his  suffering  altogether  in 
silence  when  this  greatest  joy  of  his  life  was 
removed  by  the  hand  of  God. 

During  those  eight  years  he  worked  as  best 
he  could  for  souls  in  other  ways  besides  the 
example  of  his  resignation  and  patience.  Not  only 
did  he  hear  confessions  in  his  room  as  he  lay  racked 
with  pain  on  his  death-bed,  but  as  long  as  he  could 
make  his  brain  work  and  coerce  his  crippled  hands, 
he  used  his  pen  for  the  good  of  souls.  A  large 
portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  letters  of  spiritual 
direction  to  his  penitents,  and  to  those  former 
disciples  of  his  lay-apostolate  in  Naples,  who, 
having  then  trusted  entirely  to  his  counsels, 
continued  to  seek  it  by  letter  after  he  was  a  priest. 
One  volume  of  these  letters  was  published  with  his 
consent  during  his  life-time,  to  be  followed  by 
another  after  his  death,  published  in  Venice  in 
15841  by  his  friend  Curtio  Franchi.  He  wrote  also 
treatises  on  spiritual  subjects,  which  he  read  aloud 
to  his  penitents  and  disciples  who  visited  him  in  his 
sick  room,  being  better  able  to  do  this  than  give 
them  verbal  instructions.  He  even  lent  these 
writings,  the  fruit  of  his  laborious  work  with  his 
pen,  to  friends  outside  who  could  not  visit  him,  that 
they  too  might  be  benefited.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  little  as  the  world  knows  of  them  now,  what  he 
wrote  then,  as  well  as  his  previous  works,  had  a 
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great  effect  for  good  on  souls,  both  during  his  life, 
and  after  his  death,  when  the  memory  of  his 
influence  was  still  fresh. 

The  best  known  among  his  works,  his  Treatise 
on  Holy  Communion,  must  have  been  written 
some  time  previous  to  his  last  illness,  as  we  hear 
of  the  effect  it  had  on  its  readers,  while  Buon- 
signore  was  still  working  more  actively.  There 
was,  we  learn,  a  certain  Milanese,  who  afterwards 
became  a  priest  under  Father  Cacciaguerra  s 
direction,  whose  life  was  so  much  influenced  for 
good  by  reading  the  treatise  that  he  travelled  to 
Rome  oh  purpose  to  see  its  author.  He  found 
the  holy  old  man  in  bed,  and  told  him  that  having 
come  across  his  book  in  Milan,  he  had  been 
converted  by  it,  and  had  there  and  then  formed 
the  resolution — which  proved  lasting — of  leading 
thenceforward  a  totally  different  life  from  that 
which  he  had  hitherto  led. 

The  other  incident  related  in  connection  with 
the  effect  for  good  produced  by  the  book  is  very 
picturesque.  One  day  while  Buonsignore  was 
saying  his  prayers  in  San  Girolamo,  a  gentleman, 
richly  dressed,  and  followed  by  several  attendants, 
entered  the  church,  and,  going  up  to  the  old 
priest,  asked  him  to  hear  his  confession.  There 
was  something  about  the  man’s  appearance  which 
made  Buonsignore  suspect  that  he  was  one  of 
those  ecclesiastics,  with  whom  Rome  still  abounded, 
who,  having  been  ordained  solely  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  emoluments  of  a  benefice,  lived  in 
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the  world  as  laymen,  and  even  dressed  as  such. 
He  had  such  an  antipathy  for  this  class  of  men 
that,  except  in  extremis ,  he  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  hear  their  confessions.  Therefore,  before 
acceding  to  the  gentleman’s  request,  he  asked 
him  if  he  were  a  priest.  Giulio  Schiaffenato — 
for  such  was  his  name — replied  emphatically  in 
the  negative,  and  Buonsignore,  ashamed  of  having 
judged  him  rashly,  courteously  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  In  the  course  of  it,  the 
stranger  apologised  to  him  for  interrupting  him 
in  his  prayers  to  ask  him  to  hear  his  confession, 
and  explained  that  his  only  excuse  for  doing  so 
was  his  great  anxiety  not  to  omit  making  his 
monthly  Communion,  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  made  by  him  after  reading  a  certain  treatise 
on  Holy  Communion,  the  name  of  which  he 
mentioned.  Buonsignore  recognised  his  own 
book  by  the  description,  and  at  once  told  Schi¬ 
afifenato  that  he  was  its  author.  “Oh,  blessed 
are  the  ways  of  divine  Providence,”  cried  the 
other  with  joy.  “I  came  to  Rome  intending  to 
seek  your  acquaintance,  but  who  would  have 
thought  that  I  should  find  you  in  this  manner 
and  so  easily.  I  pray  you  to  hear  my  confession.  ” 
The  remainder  of  Father  Cacciaguerra’s  writings 
certainly  belong  to  the  latter  portion  of  his  life, 
when  he  devoted  to  the  use  of  his  pen  every 
spare  moment  when  he  was  not  too  crippled  by 
his  sufferings  to  write.  Besides  his  spiritual 
correspondence  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
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number  of  Meditations  which  were  collected  after 
his  death,  and  published  in  Rome  in  1583,  by  his 
friend  Giovanni  Martinelli.  He  also  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  Tribulation,  a  copy  of  which,  given  by 
him  to  St.  Philip,  with  an  inscription,  is  in  the 
Vallicella  Library.  One  of  his  works  best  known 
at  the  time  was  a  Dialogue  between  a  priest  and 
his  spiritual  daughter.  He  made  this  dialogue  the 
peg  on  which  to  hang  a  great  deal  of  instruction, 
beginning  by  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  gradually  advancing  to  higher  and 
more  mystical  teaching.  He  evidently  found  it 
more  easy  to  convey  instruction  in  writing  than  by 
word  of  mouth,  for  he  wrote  this  dialogue  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  those  under  his  direction,  among 
whom  he  lent  it  about.  This  composition  most 
likely  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  his  last  illness. 

The  work  which  remains  most  full  of  interest 
to  us  is  the  story  of  his  life  which  he  wrote  by 
command  of  St.  Philip  two  years  before  his  death. 
It  is  the  only  source  from  which  we  know  the 
events  of  his  strange  career.  He  wrote  it  by 
obedience  to  him  who  knew  so  well  how  to  control 
the  wills  of  men  for  their  sanctification,  but  before 
yielding  he  made  one  proviso,  namely,  that  his 
name  should  not  appear  in  it ;  for,  however 
transparent  might  be  the  veil  which  he  threw 
over  his  identity,  his  humility  forbade  his  narrating 
as  from  himself  all  the  favours  which  had  been 
showered  on  one  so  unworthy  of  them.  Thus  the 

autobiography  is  written  in  the  third  person,  as 

1 1 
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relating  to  the  experiences  of  one  whom  he 
calls  “The  Pilgrim.”  His  biographer,  Giovanni 
Marangoni,  who  wrote  his  life  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  Buonsignore’s  death,  is  responsible 
for  the  more  ordinary  form  in  which  the  narrative 
is  given.  Whether  Cacciaguerra  ever  hoped  to 
conceal  his  identity  must  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt ;  at  any  rate  he  saved  his  humility.  The 
same  humility  made  him  refrain  from  giving  his 
name  to  any  of  his  other  writings,  all  of  which 
are  signed  simply  as  being  the  work  of  “a  priest.” 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  Father  Buon- 
signore  Cacciaguerra  was  a  man  of  little  or  no 
education,  and  his  writings,  like  his  spiritual  direc¬ 
tion,  owed  their  power  more  to  the  force  of  his 
character  and  the  strength  and  fervour  of  his 
convictions  than  to  any  mental  training.  The 
crucifix  was  his  sole  teacher  of  doctrine,  and  to  it 
he  turned  for  his  ideas  and  for  his  mode  of  convey¬ 
ing  them.  “Blessed  is  the  man  whom  Thou 
teachest,  ”  he  would  exclaim,  when,  having  sought 
for  guidance,  he  received  it  from  this  unfailing 
teacher.  “It  is  true,”  he  wrote,  “that  if  a  man 
is  a  saint  as  well  as  learned,  there  is  no  one  who 
can  work  so  well  for  the  Church  ;  still,  he  also 
ought  to  study  his  crucifix  more  closely  than  his 
books.”  Buonsignore  was  not  permitted  by  God 
to  fall  into  error,  in  spite  of  his  want  of  study,  and 
it  sometimes  happened  that  if  a  critic  took  excep¬ 
tion  at  the  way  in  which  he  put  forward  a  point  of 
faith,  he  found  it  expressed  in  a  different  way, 
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though  with  the  same  sense,  in  the  writings  of  a 
Doctor  of  the  Church.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  his  instructions  on  Holy  Communion. 

All  through  his  last  illness  he  suffered  intense 
pain  ;  but  he  would  never  pity  himself,  nor  would 
he  accept  pity  from  others.  He '  found  all  his 
solace  in  the  contemplation  of  the  crucifix.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  after  fixing  his  heart  and  thoughts 
on  the  image  of  Christ  crucified,  all  pain  left  him 
for  a  time.  He  often  pictured  himself  as  nailed 
to  the  Cross.  ‘  ‘  Oh,  it  is  good  to  be  here,  ”  he 
would  exclaim  ;  “for  our  redemption  was  wrought 
on  Calvary,  not  on  Thabor  !  ” 

Innumerable  remedies  and  proposed  cures  were 
suggested  and  applied  by  the  rude  medical  science 
of  the  day  ;  but  of  these  he  welcomed  only  the 
suffering  which  they  involved,  for  he  desired  no 
alleviation.  Indeed,  he  tried  as  much  as  possible 
to  dissociate  himself  from  the  remedies,  and  even 
from  his  body  altogether,  which  he  treated  as  if  it 
were  nothing  but  an  insignificant  companion  of  his 
soul  with  which  he  had  but  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
When  his  friends  inquired  how  he  felt,  and  whether 
such  or  such  a  treatment  had  eased  his  suffering, 
he  replied  :  ‘  ‘  What  concern  is  my  vile  flesh  to 
me  ?  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  such  things  as 
physics  or  symptoms  ?  Oh,  evil  and  corrupt  flesh, 
I  rejoice  to  think  that  you  will  soon  be  food  for 
worms  !  Of  how  many  of  my  sins  have  you  been 
the  cause  !  ” 

He  regarded  sickness  as  a  holy  state,  and  as 
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such  to  be  greatly  desired.  A  friend  of  his, 
Giovanni  Francesco  Raspa,  having  been  seriously 
ill,  recovered.  Far  from  congratulating  him  on 
his  restored  health,  Buonsignore  wrote  to  condole 
with  him.  “What  a  singular  grace  would  have 
been  yours,”  he  says,  “had  your  illness  continued, 
or  if,  being  cured  of  one  malady,  another  had  over¬ 
taken  you  in  its  place,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
your  life.  Such  is  the  state  most  to  be  desired  by 
a  Christian  whose  heart  is  wounded  by  love,  and 
who  bears  in  his  soul  Christ  who  gives  him  the 
gracious  invitation  to  live  on  the  Cross  with  Him, 
to  be  continually  made  more  perfect  by  means  of 
tribulations.  As  says  St.  Gregory  :  ‘  Even  as  a 
file  works  on  iron,  a  furnace  on  gold,  and  a  flail 
on  wheat,  so  does  tribulation  work  on  the  soul  of 
a  just  man  !  ’  ” 

It  is  evident  that  suffering  was  intended  to  be  the 
means  of  Buonsignore’s  own  sanctification,  for  if  a 
review  of  his  life  since  his  conversion  be  made,  it 
can  be  seen  that  he  was  never  without  it  under  one 
form  or  another.  When  he  lay  on  what  all  men 
thought  was  to  be  his  death-bed,  a  holy  nun,  impelled 
by  the  thought  of  the  great  utility  of  his  life  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  prayed  in  these  terms  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health  :  “  O  Lord,  why  dost 

Thou  keep  Thy  servant  thus  disabled  ?  If  he  were 
once  more  well  he  could  do  great  things  for  Thee. 
Cure  him,  and  send  to  me  instead  whatever  infirmity 
Thou  pleasest.  I  shall  be  quite  content,  whatever 
befalls  me,  for  I  am  useless ;  whereas  he  who  is  sick 
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is  most  necessary  to  the  souls  whom  Thou  lovest.  ” 
—  “What,”  replied  an  interior  voice.  “What? 
and  is  one  who  is  sick  useless  unto  Me  ?  ”  After 
this  she  no  longer  dared  to  pray  to  God  to  cure 
His  servant.  And  indeed  this  period  of  ill-health 
was  far  from  being  without  even  visible  fruit  for 
the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  others,  both  by  the 
example  set  by  his  joyous  patience,  and  by  the 
time  it  afforded  him  for  spiritual  correspondence 
and  other  work  with  his  pen. 

In  writing  to  Father  Marsupini  of  Arezzo  he  said  : 
“  I  thank  God  for  His  mercy  in  having  deigned  to 
visit  me  in  this  manner.  Blessed  are  we  if  we  love 
tribulation  and  those  infirmities  permitted  by  God, 
for  they  are  not  without  fruit  for  ourselves  or  for  the 
edification  of  others.  By  reason  of  my  ill-health 
I  have  not  been  able  to  be  of  actual  use  to  anyone, 
except,  perhaps,  by  being  content  to  stay  with 
Christ  on  His  Cross,  and  suffer  there  patiently; 
though  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing  even  this.  ”  There  could  be  but  little  doubt 
as  to  his  patience  under  suffering.  Neither  com¬ 
plaint  nor  expression  of  pain  was  known  to  pass 
his  lips  ;  and  however  great  his  suffering,  he  never 
forgot  to  be  considerate  to  others.  Night  after 
night  did  he  lie  awake  in  agony,  but  he  would 
never  disturb  anyone  to  assist  him — not  even  his 
devoted  Giovanni. 

The  intensity  of  his  sufferings  has  been  often 
mentioned,  and  a  few  words  are  necessary  in 
conclusion  as  to  their  nature,  in  order  to  give  an 
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additional  reason  why  he  bore  them  so  gladly  in 
expiation  of  his  sins.  His  last  illness  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  only  as  something  really  awful.  Not  only 
was  the  pain  exquisite,  but  his  illness  was  of  a  nature 
to  fill  both  himself  and  those  who  attended  him 
with  loathing.  Of  him  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
he  had  not  a  sound  spot  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to 
the  crown  of  his  head,  and  that  his  poor  worn-out 
body  took  eight  terrible  years  to  die.  Nevertheless, 
he  himself  could  see  nothing  repulsive  in  his  com¬ 
plaint,  so  entirely  did  he  look  on  it  from  a  super¬ 
natural  point  of  view  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
think  that  his  holy  friends  and  companions  regarded 
it  in  any  other  light. 

He  poured  out  his  confidences  without  reserve 
to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Andrea  Pallavicino,  and 
described  his  ailments  to  him  with  such  wealth  of 
detail,  and  with  such  realistic  minuteness,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  transcribe  his  words. 
Pallavicino,  however,  evinced  no  horror  at  the 
contents  of  his  letters,  but  welcomed  all  that  his 
friend  chose  to  tell  him,  and  evidently  desired  more 
information  of  a  similar  kind. 

It  is  in  a  letter  to  this  friend  that  Buonsignore 
mentions  the  physical  torture  which  he  had  suffered 
ever  since  his  conversion,  from  the  abscess  inside  his 
mouth,  which  rendered  every  eff ort  to  eat  a  perfect 
martyrdom.  The  accompaniment  of  this  form  of 
unintermittent  suffering  with  all  the  events  of  his 
life,  with  his  mental  distress,  with  his  penances,  his 
pilgrimages,  with  his  persecutions  at  the  hand  of 
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his  fellow-men,  and,  finally,  with  his  apostolic 
labours,  both  as  layman  and  priest,  borne  without 
either  irritability  or  misanthropy,  gives  a  touch  of 
heroism  to  his  sanctity  which,  without  it,  would  be 
wanting. 

‘  ‘  I  have  to  eat  holding  my  hand  to  my  cheek,  ” 
he  writes  to  Pallavicino ;  ‘  ‘  but  as  I  do  this,  I  give 
thanks  to  God  for  allowing  me  to  suffer  thus  ;  and, 
in  order  to  enable  me  to  bear  the  suffering  with 
greater  patience,  I  keep  on  saying  to  myself  : 

‘  Have  patience,  have  patience  !  You  deserve  much 
worse  things  than  this.  Remember  the  days  of 
your  sin,  when  you  filled  your  house  with  evil 
companions.  Remember,  too,  when  you  delighted 
in  feasting  on  the  most  delicate  viands  !’.... 
This  pain  that  I  suffer  in  my  mouth  makes  me 
thank  God  from  my  heart,  and  adore  His  divine 
justice  when  I  recall  all  the  evil  words  uttered  for 
an  evil  end,  which  in  past  days  proceeded  from  this 
same  mouth  ....  Alas,  how  easy  it  is  to  bless 
God  when  all  goes  well  with  us,  but  how  difficult  it 
becomes  when  things  go  ill  with  us,  and  how  difficult 
it  is  to  welcome  adversity  ....  Nevertheless,  I 
declare,  and  Christ  knows  that  I  lie  not,  if  I  could 
cure  myself  by  only  spittjng  on  the  ground,  I  would 
not  do  it;  for  if  I  were  not  content  with  what  God 
permits,  and  if  I  wished  to  be  delivered  from  my 
many  infirmities,  I  should,  so  to  speak,  be  throwing 
the  Cross  into  the  mud.  Of  course,  I  would  not 
refuse  to  receive  health  by  the  means  of  physicians, 
for  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  sign  that  God  wished 
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to  be  served  thereby,  and  desired  that  I  should  be 
cured  by  their  hands. 

“  Indeed,  Messer  Andrea,”  he  goes  on,  “  infirmi¬ 
ties  and  adversities  are  to  me  as  riches  and  precious 
stones,  of  great  and  inestimable  value,  not  indeed 
to  the  worldly  who  do  not  understand  them,  but  to 
truly  faithful  Christians,  who  accept  them  and  bear 
with  them  for  love  of  Christ,  and  even  rejoice  when 
they  receive  such  precious  gifts  from  the  hand  of 
divine  Providence  and  Wisdom,  which  cannot  make 
a  mistake.  They  are  a  safe  ladder  by  which  to 
climb  to  heaven,  by  ascending  which  they  can 
avoid  Purgatory,  which  they  must  suffer  in  another 
life,  if  they  are  not  purified  in  this.  Therefore, 
when  I  am  suffering  or  in  adversity,  I  care  for  only 
one  thing,  namely,  to  suffer  in  the  most  perfect 
way  possible,  remembering  that  death  is  at  hand. 
While  I  am  kept  in  bed,  as  I  am  now,  I  try  to 
discover  what  good  works  I  can  do  to  prepare 
myself  to  appear  before  the  Eternal  Father.  Now 
that  I  am  sixty-six  years  old,  I  cannot  look  forward 
to  a  long  space  of  time  in  which  to  do  good. 

Ask  God,  ”  he  says  at  the  end  of  this  lengthy 
letter  to  his  friend,  “not  to  pay  attention  to  me, 
or  listen  to  my  self-love,  but  to  keep  me  always 
fixed  on  the  Cross.  Even  in  the  course  of  the 
time  I  have  taken  to  write  this  letter,  God  has 
visited  me  with  yet  another  symptom  of  my  disease. 

.  .  .  I  thank  Him  for  this  with  all  my  heart, 
and  will  renew  my  thanks  each  new  development 
that  my  malady  takes.  If,  my  dear  Messer 
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Andrea,  I  do  not  bear  all  this  willingly  for  the 
love  of  God,  it  will  be  to  the  injury  of  both  my 
body  and  soul.  But  if  I  bear  it  as  I  should,  all 
that  I  suffer  will  be  turned  to  sweetness,  and  will 
be  as  a  musical  instrument  making  melody  to 
God.  My  Andrea,  this  way  of  accepting  suffering 
is  the  true  way  to  become  like  unto  Jesus  Christ 
our  Head.  This  is  the  ladder  by  which  we  can 
mount  to  heaven,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the 
angels.  May  He  be  blessed,  praised,  and  thanked 
for  ever  and  ever.  ” 

Willing  as  was  Buonsignore  to  receive  health  at 
the  hands  of  his  physicians,  should  God  so  will  as 
to  restore  him  to  activity  through  their  means,  it 
must  be  owned  that  he  suffered  as  much  or  even 
more  from  them  than  he  did  by  the  direct  per¬ 
mission  of  God.  The  experiments  they  made  on 
his  poor  suffering  body  with  the  well-meant  desire 
to  restore  it  to  health,  and  the  remedial  butchery 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  their  knives  and 
red-hot  irons,  were  truly  appalling.  Yet  they  were 
among  his  dearest  friends,  and  refused  all  payment 
for  their  services.  He  wrote  to  Father  Teseo  Raspa 
that  when  he  saw  all  the  surgical  instruments  laid 
out  on  a  table  to  be  used  on  him,  they  struck  him 
as  being  more  cruel  than  any  implements  of  tor¬ 
ture  of  which  he  had  read  in  accounts  of  the  early 
martyrdoms.  But  so  athirst  was  he  for  suffering 
that  he  implored  the  surgeon  to  cut  and  burn  him 
wherever  and  as  much  as  he  saw  fit,  and  eagerly 
handed  the  instruments  to  him  himself.  “Do 
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your  office,”  said  he.  “Whether  you  give  me 
pain  or  not  I  am  quite  indifferent.”  He  found 
his  human  consolation  in  the  affection  of  his 
companions  at  San  Girolamo.  It  pleased  and 
encouraged  him  to  liken  himself  to  one  of  the 
early  martyrs,  surrounded  by  his  Christian  friends 
who  exhorted  him  to  endure  all  his  torments  for 
love  of  God.  When  the  worst  of  his  operations 
was  performed,  after  which  but  few  of  the  bones 
of  his  skull  could  have  been  left  intact,  Father 
Enrico  Pietra  held  his  head  steady,  while  the  other 
fathers,  among  whom  St.  Philip  is  specifically 
mentioned,  knelt  around  him. 

The  letter  to  Pallavicino  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  and  which  contains  a  detailed  account  of 
his  appalling  state  of  living  death,  was  written  in 
1560,  six  years  before  he  died.  Far  from  getting 
better,  his  malady  slowly  and  steadily  gained 
ground,  his  terrible  symptoms  increasing  in  number 
and  intensity,  in  spite  of  the  few  short  periods  of 
better  health  which  were  more  like  breathing  spaces 
in  a  long  tunnel  than  recovery.  At  the  end  of  his 
life  his  sufferings  increased  in  severity  till,  as  was 
evident,  there  was  no  more  that  he  could  suffer, 
and  the  end  came.  Completely  worn  out,  he 
breathed  his  last  on  the  30th  of  June,  1566,  at  the 
age  actually  of  seventy-two,  but  very  much  older 
than  his  years.  St.  Philip  was  his  confessor,  as 
we  learn  casually,  and  he  was,  as  we  are  told,  with 
him  when  he  died.  We  know  in  the  case  of  others 
what  the  presence  of  the  Saint  meant  at  the  dread 
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moment  of  death,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  Buonsignore’s  soul  was  soothed  and 
sped  joyously  on  its  way  by  that  blessed  influence. 
St.  Philip  revered  the  holy  old  man  who  had 
effaced  himself  for  his  sake.  We  know  this, 
because  it  was  by  the  Saint’s  desire  that  the  tablet 
was  placed  over  the  place  of  his  sepulture,  on  which 
he  is  described  as  a  man  of  singular  holiness,  min v 
sanctitatis — and  St.  Philip  was  not  easily  pleased 
on  the  score  of  sanctity. 


EPILOGUE. 


SUCH  was  the  remarkable  man  chosen  by  God  to 
be  St.  Philip  s  collaborator,  and  in  many  ways  his 
forerunner  in  the  apostolate  which  renewed  the  face 
of  Christian  Rome  and  the  world  beyond  it.  Buon- 
signore  Cacciaguerra  has  disappeared  from  the 
memory  of  man,  and  his  name  is  barely  known  to 
even  those  who  know  the  Saint’s  life  well.  But  no 
one  can  have  read  even  the  poor  epitome  of  his 
life  in  the  preceding  pages  without  seeing  that  he 

filled  no  unimportant  part  in  St.  Philip’s  apostolic 
vocation. 

Their  companionship  at  San  Girolamo  speaks  for 
itself  ;  the  persecution  suffered  there  by  both  for 
the  same  object  points  to  the  absolute  agreement 
and  sympathy  which  knit  them  together.  In 
Marangoni’s  sketch  of  the  life  of  St.  Philip  in 
the  same  volume  as  that  of  Father  Cacciaguerra, 
which  he  has  drawn  entirely  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Process  of  the  Saint’s  canonisation,  he  probably 
states  no  more  than  the  bare  truth  when  he  says  that 
in  1566  St.  Philip’s  life  entered  on  a  new  phase  with 
the  death  of  Buonsignore,  as,  by  the  loss  of  his 
old  friend  and  helper,  he  was  left  to  carry  on  his 
apostolate  alone  and  unaided. 

But  it  was  before  they  dwelt  together  under 
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roof  that  Buonsignore  acted  his  chief  part  as  the 
herald  of  the  Saint,  and  prepared  the  way  for  him. 
So  many  of  the  expressions  used  in  connection  with 
St.  John  the  Baptist  force  themselves  on  us  as 
bearing  a  sort  of  reflected  application  to  Caccia- 
guerra  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  refrain  from 
saying  of  him  that  the  object  of  his  life  was,  un¬ 
known  to  himself,  to  make  straight  the  ways  of  the 
Saint. 

It  may  have  been  that  by  his  rough  and  dark 
experiences  of  sin  and  penance,  by  his  impetuous, 
indiscriminating,  uncompromising  apostleship  of 
frequent  Communion,  which  carried  all  before  it, 
first  in  Naples  and  then  in  Rome,  he  played  the 
part  of  spade  and  mattock  to  the  foundations  of 
the  fair  edifice  raised  by  the  hands  of  the  Saint. 
Perhaps  the  vehement  opposition  raised  less  by  his 
object  than  by  his  way  of  dealing  with  it,  and 
his  rough  and  ready  methods  of  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot  of  prejudice,  and  admitting  to  frequent  Com¬ 
munion  those  whom  the  consensus  of  generations 
had  debarred  from  all  sacraments  which  were  not 
of  obligation,  ploughed  the  field  in  which  St.  Philip 
was  to  sow.  Perhaps  it  made  the  way  more  easy 
for  his  gentle  ways  and  supernatural  tact,  whereby 
he  overcame  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  was 
thereby  instrumental  to  the  more  easy  introduction 
of  that  life  of  the  sacraments  which  was  equally 
near  to  the  heart  of  the  Saint  and  to  that  of  his 
precursor. 

For  the  object  of  their  lives  was  identical,  though 
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they  met  in  it  by  converging  lines,  the  starting 
points  of  which  were  as  wide  apart  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  From  the  very  outset  of  their  lives  their 
circumstances  were  different.  The  Saint  had 
started  on  his  path  from  the  bosom  of  a  Christian 
family,  his  youth  had  been  sheltered  and  surrounded 
by  the  things  of  God,  and  his  whole  road  heaven¬ 
ward,  though  marked  by  penance,  and  at  times 
clouded  by  tribulation,  had  been  lived  in  the  main 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  unbroken  love  of  God.  Far 
different  had  been  the  circumstances  of  Caccia- 
guerra’s  life.  Educated  in  the  worldly  mart  of 
Palermo,  from  which  the  ideas  of  either  goodness 
or  duty  were  banished,  he  had,  from  his  youth 
upwards,  trodden  the  paths  of  unrestrained  license, 
followed  in  its  turn  by  a  life  of  penance  almost 
commensurable  with  his  excesses.  It  was  after 
years  spent  in  travelling  along  these  stormy  ways 
that  he  found  himself  in  the  same  centre  as  the 
Saint. 

From  these  far  distant  points  they  converged  and 
met  in  1 5  5 1  to  dwell  together.  They  met  indeed, 
but  though  thenceforward  their  lives  were  blended 
together  by  their  burning  love  of  God,  which  was 
as  the  breath  of  life  to  both  ;  though  they  possessed 
one  object  in  common,  namely,  the  desire  to  bring 
souls  to  God  by  a  more  generous  use  of  the  means 
of  grace  left  behind  Him  by  Our  Blessed  Lord,  to 
draw  men  to  Him  and  make  holiness  more  easy, 
never,  in  the  course  of  history,  could  we  find  two 
fellow-labourers  more  different,  not  only  in  the  ways 
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by  which  they  reached  their  common  end,  but  in 
their  dispositions. 

No  taint  of  sin  had  ever  sullied  the  bright  beauty 
of  Philip’s  soul,  or  cast  a  cloud  over  the  delicacy  of 
its  perceptions.  He  had  always  been  able  to  listen 
to  the  whispered  secrets  of  God  without  confusion  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  was  what  we  know  him  to 
have  been.  Many  have  tried  to  describe  what  he 
was  ;  and  no  doubt  they  have  failed,  for  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  describe,  in  human  language,  the 
exact  properties  of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  biographers,  beginning  by  those  who 
dwelt  with  him  and  were  his  disciples,  and  passing 
on  to  all  those  others  who  have  since  then  offered 
the  best  exposition  in  their  power  of  what  they 
conceive  the  Saint  to  have  been,  have  done  their 
work  well  ;  for  somehow,  in  spite  of  its  insufficiency, 
his  clients  know  the  Saint  almost  as  if  they  had  been 
with  him,  and  although  they  could  not  attempt  the 
impossible,  and  put  into  words  what  it  is,  they  seem 
to  know  what  that  attraction  was  which  led  to  his 
being  named  the  loadstone  of  souls. 

There  is  no  similar  difficulty  in  putting  into 
words  what  made  the  individuality  of  Buonsignore 
Cacciaguerra.  If  a  singular  absence  of  sin  was  the 
corner-stone  of  St.  Philip’s  character,  contact  with 
it  and  stormy  warfare  against  its  consequences  was 
that  of  his  holy  old  companion.  What  primarily 
made  him  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  Saint  in  all 
but  their  common  object  was  the  fact  of  the  mire 
through  which  he  had  waded  before  he  began  his 
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long  pilgrimage  towards  the  kingdom  of  God.  By 
his  memory  of  it,  and  by  the  deep  loathing  with 
which  it  inspired  him,  a  tint  of  dark  shadows  and 
brilliant  lights  was  thrown  over  his  thirty-six  years 
of  warfare,  after  he  had  cast  his  sins  behind  him. 
He  was,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  essentially  a 
penitent ;  though  he  was  not  a  penitent  who  could, 
like  Magdalen,  forget  himself  in  the  greatness  of 
his  love.  He  loved  much,  but  his  past  stood  as  a 
shadow  between  him  and  what  was  divine,  and  he 
could  never  quite  forget  himself  in  God. 

His  whole  spiritual  life,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
memory  and  detestation  of  the  unbridled  license  of 
his  earlier  manhood,  with  its  almost  unparalleled 
softness,  followed  by  the  unsparing  penances  which 
were  in  their  way  almost  as  unbridled  as  his  former 
vices,  was  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  was  especially 
the  misery  and  horror  of  the  first  five  years  of  his 
conversion,  when  he  was  bowed  down  under  the 
weight  of  a  fancied  reprobation,  which  coloured  his 
subsequent  intercourse  with  God,  and  his  labours 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  have  seen  the  state 
bordering  on  despair  into  which  he  fell  when  he 
contemplated  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world  ; 
and  his  ordinary  direction  of  souls  was  to  be  re¬ 
marked  more  for  its  severity  than  for  its  tenderness 
and  appreciation  of  the  compassion  of  Our  Blessed 
Lord.  Fervent  he  was,  without  any  doubt,  but 
we  cannot  trace  much  peace  in  the  love  of  God 
which  possessed  him.  It  was,  it  is  true,  like  an 
impetuous  torrent,  but— to  complete  the  simile — 
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the  torrent  always  remained  a  little  turbid  from 
the  source  whence  it  rose. 

This,  and  the  difference  which  it  caused  be¬ 
tween  his  character  and  that  of  the  Saint,  is  to  be 
seen  even  in  minor  matters.  Who  that  reads  the 
life  of  St.  Philip  but  is  impressed  by  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  his  mind,  looked  at  even  from  a  human 
point  of  view,  and  of  every  thought,  word,  and 
action  belonging  to  him  ?  There  is  something  the 
very  contrary  to  this  in  Buonsignore.  His  famili¬ 
arity  with  evil  for  the  first  thirty-six  years  of  his 
life,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  subsequent  years 
spent  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  even  though  with 
abhorrence,  blunted,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  more 
delicate  side  of  his  human  nature.  Not  only  does 
he  write  of  sinners  and  their  sin  with  a  want  of 
reticence  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in 
St.  Philip  ;  but  one  of  the  Saint’s  refinement  and 
delicacy  could  not  have  delighted  to  dwell  and 
dilate  on  the  most  repulsive  details  of  his  own 
infirmities,  however  much  he  might  have  regarded 
them  solely  from  a  supernatural  point  of  view. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  with¬ 
out  interest  to  note  with  more  emphasis  some 
further  strong  points  of  contrast  between  St.  Philip 
and  the  loyal  companion  who  worked  together 
with  him  for  one  common  end,  and  accentuate  the 
difference  between  one  who  was  a  saint  and  one 
who  was  not. 

Buonsignore  Cacciaguerra  had  all  the  egotism  of  a 

convert,  and  the  ways  of  Providence  in  his  regard 
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were  a  matter  of  unfailing  and  absorbing  interest 
to  him.  Every  dispensation  that  overtook  him, 
every  instruction  that  he  gave  his  disciples,  nay 
more,  every  prayer  which  he  committed  to  paper 
was  cast  in  an  autobiographical  mould.  Even  the 
heroism  with  which  he  bore  the  torturing,  humilia¬ 
ting  and  repulsive  disease  which  preceded  his  death 
was  based  on  his  admiration  of  the  evidence  it 
afforded  him  of  the  divine  justice  in  his  regard,  and 
of  the  obvious  occasion  it  offered  him  for  the  expia¬ 
tion  of  his  long  past  life.  It  was  with  him  almost 
a  matter  of  temperament,  and  he  was  as  little  able 
to  forget  or  ignore  himself  as  would  be  a  man  con¬ 
strained  to  live  his  life  in  front  of  a  mirror.  There 
was  no  sin  in  it,  and  he  had  no  desire  except  to 
give  glory  to  God  in  all  things.  St.  Philip  knew 
this  when  he  made  use  of  his  friend’s  autobio¬ 
graphical  bent  of  mind  to  command  him,  as  he 
did,  to  spend  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  in  placing 
on  paper  his  spiritual  reminiscences  and  the  history 
of  God’s  ways  with  him. 

The  same  lack  of  self-forgetfulness  which  made 
him  regard  himself  with  admiration  as  the  object  of 
God’s  mercy  and  justice  can  be  seen  in  his  manner 
of  looking  at  the  supernatural  gifts  and  gratuitous 
graces  with  which  God  favoured  him  at  certain 
times  in  his  life.  This  affords  one  of  the  many 
contrasts  between  him  and  St.  Philip. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Buonsignore  worked 
miracles  at  certain  periods  of  his  life,  both  in 
expelling  evil  spirits  from  the  possessed  and  in 
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restoring  health  to  the  sick  by  his  prayers  and  the 
touch  of  his  hand.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
this,  though  he  is  himself  our  sole  authority  for  it. 
If  we  doubt  his  assertion — as  we  have  no  reason¬ 
able  cause  for  doing — we  must  pronounce  him 
to  have  been  either  the  victim  of  an  impossible 
delusion  or  else  an  arch  deceiver  and  hypocrite. 

Taking,  then,  his  narrative  as  true,  we  find  him 
working  miracles  at  Compostella,  in  Sicily,  after  he 
fled  finally  from  his  home,  and  again  during  his 
apostolate  in  the  Abruzzi.  At  all  these  places 
people  flocked  to  him  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  saint.  At  the  two 
first  places  the  miracles  worked  by  him  caused  a 
strong  reaction  in  his  favour.  At  Compostella  he 
had  been  taken  for  a  criminal  of  the  blackest  kind, 
owing  to  his  enforced  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his 
servants,  added  to  his  own  tearful  self-accusations. 
The  wonders  wrought  by  him  changed  this  opinion, 
and  he  was  considered  to  be  a  man  singularly 
favoured  by  God.  The  same  thing  happened  when 
he  fled  from  his  brother’s  house  in  Palermo,  regarded 
by  all  men  as  a  debtor  without  either  credit  or 
character,  and  as  an  unfortunate  who  might  be 
treated  with  impunity  to  insults  and  injuries. 
Power  was  given  him  to  cure  of  their  diseases  the 
very  persons  who  had  maltreated  him,  and  at  once 
he  was  lauded  as  a  saint.  Both  here  and  at  Com¬ 
postella  his  humility  took  alarm,  and  he  fled  from 
the  scene  of  his  miracles  at  the  risk  of  starvation 
and  danger,  and  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  the  gifts 
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of  God  ;  for  no  breath  of  self-glory  in  these  gifts 
tainted  his  humble  soul. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  only  from  him  that  we  know 
he  ever  possessed  these  gifts,  though  his  narration 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  them  is  but  part  of 
his  grateful  admiration  of  the  ways  of  God  with 
him.  Turn,  however,  to  the  Saint,  and  give  a 
glance  at  how  he  regarded  the  miraculous  gifts  with 
which  God  endowed  him.  Had  it  depended  on  him 
they  would  have  never  been  known  at  all  ;  but  they 
spoke  too  loudly  of  themselves  for  any  effort  of 
his  to  reduce  them  to  silence.  “  I  pray  God,”  said 
he  to  Baronius,  ‘  ‘  not  to  do  anything  through  my 
instrumentality  which  may  give  men  occasion  to 
esteem  me  for  what  I  really  am  not.  Believe  me, 
if  at  times  anything  has  happened  of  a  supernatural 
character,  it  has  been  through  the  faith  of  others, 
and  not  through  me  !  ”  We  read  but  rarely  of  the 
Saint  being  angry,  but  one  of  the  occasions  of 
his  holy  anger  was  when  sick  people  asked  him  to 
touch  them  and  heal  them.  ‘  ‘  These  people  want 
me  to  work  miracles,  ”  he  said,  indignantly,  *  ‘  and 
I  know  nothing  about  working  miracles  !  ” 

Perhaps  in  his  zeal  for  souls  and  devotion  to  their 
interests,  Cacciaguerra  was  scarcely  second  to  his 
holier  companion,  but  in  the  methods  by  which  they 
worked  for  their  end  there  was  a  great  difference. 
We  said  above  that  there  was  something  of  rigour 
in  Father  Cacciaguerra’ s  direction  of  souls  which 
was  so  conspicuously  absent  in  that  of  St.  Philip. 
All  we  know  as  to  this  comes  from  one  incident 
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connected  with  Father  Teseo  Raspa.  That  disciple 
of  the  Saint’s,  who  was  ordained  priest  and  attached 
to  the  community  of  San  Girolamo  by  obedience 
to  him,  found  fault  with  St.  Philip,  after  he  was 
himself  a  priest,  for  the  gentleness  of  his  ways  with 
souls.  He  received  a  tacit  rebuke  for  his  rigour  in 
the  confessional  by  the  fact  that  one  by  one  his 
penitents  left  him  to  place  themselves  under  the 
larger  and  more  gentle  direction  of  the  Saint. 

That  Buonsignore  inclined  to  rigour  \ve  may 
infer  from  the  one  pregnant  fact  that,  when  he  was  ill 
and  unable  to  be  in  his  confessional,  it  was  to 
Father  Raspa  of  all  the  fathers  of  San  Girolamo 
that  he  sent  his  penitents.  There  is  too  great  an 
absence  of  practical  details  in  his  autobiography, 
save  those  few  which  he  has  dropped  accidentally,  to 
know  more  about  the  spirit  which  inspired  him  in 
his  direction  of  souls,  and  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to 
generalise  on  such  an  incidental  allusion  as  the 
above.  But  from  what  we  know  of  him  altogether, 
it  is  almost  safe  to  think  that  his  ways  with  souls, 
and  especially  with  sinners,  must  have  been  very 
different  from  those  of  the  Saint. 

The  holy  devices  of  St.  Philip  to  win  souls, 
his  endless  patience  in  wooing  them  to  God,  and 
his  gentle  ways  with  even  those  most  hardened  in 
sin,  are  known  to  all  readers  of  his  life.  A  glance 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  gained  to  God  such 
sinners  or  worldlings  as,  for  instance,  Marcello 
Ferro,  the  priest  disguised  as  a  layman,  Pietro 
Focile,  the  buffoonish  young  profligate,  or  Antony, 
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the  jealous  and  revengeful  huckster,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  illustrate  what  his  ways  were. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  in  their  direction 
of  souls  which  it  is  more  easy  to  dwell  on,  and 
thus  mark  the  difference  which  characterised  them. 
This  was  when  they  had  to  deal  with  souls  whose 
sanctity  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  to  be  of  a 
higher  and  more  supernatural  order.  Impulse  in 
believing  in  the  sanctity  of  holy  people  who  crossed 
his  path,  and  impetuosity  in  applying  to  all  and  at 
once  the  highest  means  of  grace  as  a  way  to  increase 
the  sanctity  in  which  he  believed,  characterise  the 
intercourse  of  Buonsignore  with  such  favoured  souls. 
We  know,  on  the  contrary,  how  every  page  of  the 
life  of  St.  Philip  teems  with  a  holy  caution.  The 
words  with  which  he  rebuked  the  optimism  of  those 
who  praised  to  him  the  sanctity  of  his  younger 
penitents  :  “Wait  till  they  are  fledged,  and  then 
let  us  see  what  kind  of  flight  they  make,  ”  are  but 
typical  of  the  whole  spirit  of  prudence  in  his 
dealings  with  souls. 

There  is  more  than  one  example  given  in  his 
life  of  Father  Buonsignore’s  methods  with  highly 
favoured  souls  ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
to  the  one  case  of  Sister  Felice  of  Barbarana, 
already  mentioned  among  his  penitents.  He 
himself  wrote  a  sketch  of  her  life  in  a  letter  to 
Isabella  of  Capua,  another  of  his  penitents.  This 
young  girl,  presumably  a  Tertiary  of  St.  Francis, 
to  whom  she  had  the  greatest  devotion,  was,  by 
common  repute,  possessed  of  no  ordinary  sanctity  ; 
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and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Buon- 
signore  was  in  any  way  deceived  in  her.  What 
is,  however,  remarkable  is  the  unquestioning 
manner  in  which  he  accepted  as  marks  of  proved 
heroic  virtue  every  token  of  her  undeniable 
love  of  God — her  infantine  piety,  her  vow  of 
virginity  as  a  child,  her  fasts  and  vigils,  her 
charity  to  the  poor,  her  self-imposed  mortifications, 
and  the  ecstasies  into  which  she  often  fell  after 
he  knew  her. 

Let  us  now  turn  and  glance  at  the  trials 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  St.  Philip  by  another 
soul  of  the  supernatural  order,  far  more  favoured 
by  God  than  Sister  Felice,  and  contemplate  the 
extent  and  rigour  of  the  tests  applied  by  him  to 
the  sanctity  of  Orsola  Benincasa  some  few  years 
later,  after  Father  Buonsignore  had  gone  to  his 
reward.  This  holy  virgin  was,  as  all  men  know 
now,  truly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  but  the  Saint’s  knowledge  of  what  sanctity 
really  means  and  involves  was  much  deeper  than 
that  of  his  holy  old  companion  at  San  Girolamo. 
So  deep  indeed  was  it  that  for  seven  months, 
during  which  he  was  charged  to  try  her  spirit,  he 
did  not  dare  to  trust  to  the  conviction  which  tried 
to  force  itself  on  him  against  his  will  that  he  had 
the  handling  of  a  real  saint. 

Orsola,  like  Felice,  showed  from  early  childhood 
signs  of  a  supernatural  holiness  ;  and  from  the 
age  of  ten  lived  a  life  of  almost  continual  ecstasy, 
during  which  visions  were  vouchsafed  to  her,  and 
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divine  commands  imposed  on  her.  One  day, 
when  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  Our  Lord  appeared  to 
her  and  told  her  to  go  to  Rome  and  admonish 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  Gregory  XIII.,  to  show 
greater  vigour  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  threaten  him  with  divine  chastisements  should 
he  fail  to  obey  the  warning. 

It  was  this  mission  which  took  her  to  Rome  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Docile  to 
the  voice  of  God,  she  sought  out  the  Pope  at 
Frascati,  where  he  was  then  dwelling  ;  and,  being 
admitted  into  his  presence,  she  delivered  her 
divine  message  with  all  simplicity,  and  with  a 
total  absence  of  fear.  Having  finished  speaking, 
she  was  rapt  into  an  ecstasy  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pope.  Her  mission  and  her  manner  of 
delivering  her  message  seemed  to  him  to  be  from 
God,  but  before  accepting  it  he  appointed  a 
Congregation  of  eight  chosen  ecclesiastics  to  test 
her  spirit,  and  make  all  possible  inquiries  as  to 
her  antecedents.  This  Congregation  was  presided 
over  by  the  Cardinal  of  San  Severino,  and 
included  St.  Philip  among  its  members.  To  him 
the  practical  part  of  her  probation  was  con¬ 
fided. 

For  seven  months,  without  intermission,  he  sub¬ 
jected  Orsola  to  the  most  crucial  tests,  which  were 
all  the  more  crucial  because  he  was  in  a  state  of 
genuine  doubt  as  to  whether  this  “  ignorant  country 
girl,”  with  her  startling  mission,  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  or  the  spirit  of  evil 
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and  father  of  lies.  It  is  known  to  readers  of  his 
life  in  what  suspicion  he  held  all  singularity. 

At  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Congregation, 
before  which  Orsola  was  called,  he  showed  his  dis¬ 
approbation  of  her  in  the  most  marked  manner, 
spoke  to  her  most  sharply,  and  unequivocally 
charged  her  with  hypocrisy  and  pride.  On  that 
occasion,  as  ever  after,  she  accepted  his  rebukes 
with  sincere  humility,  and  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  his  judgment  of  her,  which,  as  she  often  de¬ 
clared,  was  the  only  true  one  held  of  her  by  anyone. 
Her  sole  response  to  his  severe  charges  was  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Saint  and  kiss  them. 

At  all  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  she  was  exposed  to  the  rudest  tests,  and  was 
on  one  occasion  subjected  by  the  Cardinal  to 
exorcisms,  as  though  she  were  recognised  as  one 
possessed  of  the  devil.  But  he  repented  him  of  the 
experiment,  for  her  manner  and  words  in  reply  to 
his  interrogations  were  so  awful  and  majestic  that 
he  desisted  from  very  fear,  and  none  of  the  members 
dared  repeat  the  attempt.  However,  she  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  threatened  by  the  Congregation  with 
extreme  ecclesiastical  penalties,  and,  on  the  other, 
exposed  to  traps  laid  to  trick  her,  so  to  speak,  into 
making  incriminating  admissions  ;  but  both  devices 
proved  equally  futile.  Nor  was  the  Saint  more 
successful  in  his  private  examinations.  He  was 
persevering  in  his  efforts,  for,  not  content  with  seeing 
her  during  the  sittings  of  the  Congregation,  he  sent 
for  her  daily  to  San  Girolamo,  to  question  her.  There 
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he  heard  her  confession,  and  gave  her  Communion. 
In  his  interviews  with  her,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
efforts  to  prove  her  spirit  resolved  themselves  into  a 
determined  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  her  ecstasies  ; 
for,  if  human  measures  were  effectual  to  do  this,  he 
need  have  but  little  doubt  that  they  did  not  come 
from  God.  But  nothing  that  he  could  do  was  of 
any  avail  to  stop  them. 

He  had  put  her  to  lodge  with  two  women, 
penitents  of  his,  and  there  he  at  first  allowed  her 
relatives,  who  had  accompanied  her  to  Rome,  to 
have  free  access  to  her.  Later,  however,  thinking 
that  their  belief  in  her  was  bad,  he  had  her  removed 
by  stealth  to  another  house  under  the  care  of  two 
Spanish  ladies,  whom  he  charged  to  watch  her. 
There  he  visited  her  daily,  and,  as  before,  gave  her 
the  sacraments.  When,  however,  her  nephew 
discovered  her  place  of  concealment,  he  had  her 
removed  to  a  dwelling  even  more  remote,  where 
her  relatives  quite  failed  to  discover  her.  While 
there,  he  commanded  his  penitents  who  had  charge 
of  her  to  go  so  far  as  to  maltreat  her  and  subject 
her  to  every  indignity  that  occurred  to  them.  By 
his  direction  they  searched  her  to  see  whether  she 
bore  on  her  person  any  charm.  Needless  to  say, 
they  discovered  nothing  of  the  kind,  a  rosary  being 
the  only  object  which  she  wore  about  her. 

Under  this  discipline,  Orsola’s  ecstasies  increased, 
both  in  number  and  intensity,  and  to  every  question 
as  to  what  spirit  it  was  that  possessed  her,  whether 
put  to  her  when  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  or  when  in  a 
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normal  condition,  her  one  unfailing  reply  was  : 
“Jesus.”  And  it  was  remarked  that,  as  she  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Holy  Name,  a  sort  of  resplendence 
proceeded  from  her  mouth. 

Still,  St.  Philip  remained  apparently  uncon¬ 
vinced,  and  seeing,  or  trying  to  see,  a  merely 
natural  infirmity  in  her  ecstatic  states,  he  employed 
a  physician  to  administer  to  her  certain  strong 
remedies — so  strong  that  it  was  only  by  obedience 
to  him  that  the  doctor  could  be  brought  to  ad¬ 
minister  them.  Also,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  day,  she  was  frequently  bled,  on  the 
supposition  that  her  ecstasies  might  come  from  a 
disordered  system  and  fevered  blood. 

But  nothing  that  man  could  do  had  power  to 
disturb  her,  and  her  interior  joy  increased  so 
sensibly  that  it  found  its  vent  in  song.  Hearing 
her  thus  singing,  the  Saint  either  felt  or  feigned 
irritation,  and  made  as  though  he  would  have  struck 
her.  Addressing  her  as  a  hypocrite,  he  asked  her 
how  she  ventured  to  act  as  if  she  could  be  possessed 
by  joy  of  spirit,  and  he  forbade  her  to  sing  any 
more. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  Saint  decided  to  deprive  her 
of  the  sacraments,  and  even  forbade  her  to  say  any 
prayers  except  those  which  were  of  obligation,  such 
as  her  morning  and  evening  prayers,  or  to  permit 
her  mind  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  God  ,  and  he 
even  forbade  her  to  pronounce  the  Holy  Name  or 
make  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  She  obeyed  as  far  as 
she  was  able,  but  no  one  guessed  the  extent  of  her 
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sufferings.  After  enduring  the  privations  with  un¬ 
complaining  patience  for  three  months,  she  one  day 
fell  down  in  a  death-like  swoon.  The  doctor,  who 
was  at  once  summoned  by  the  Saint,  who  was  on 
the  spot,  after  watching  her  symptoms  and  feeling 
her  pulse,  pronounced  her  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  bade  him  send  for  her  relatives  to  take 
a  last  farewell  of  her.  On  seeing  Orsola’s  state, 
her  sister  Cristina  at  once  asked  the  Saint  if  he 
had  been  depriving  her  of  Communion,  and  if  so, 
for  how.  long.  When  she  heard  that  her  sister  had 
been  without  Communion  for  three  months  she 
threw  up  her  hands,  and  said  that  it  was  a  wonder 
to  her  that  she  should  be  still  alive,  and  declared, 
simply  and  emphatically,  that  she  attributed 
Orsola’s  condition  of  imminent  danger  entirely  to 
this  privation.  She  added  that,  judging  by  her 
past  experience,  she  was  convinced  that  her  sister 
would  die  without  fail,  and  that  soon,  unless  she 
received  Holy  Communion  at  once.  The  Saint 
yielded,  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  brought 
from  a  neighbouring  church.  Behold,  as  she  heard 
the  warning  bell  which  told  her  that  Our  Lord  was 
approaching,  Orsola  began  to  revive  ;  and  as  soon 
as  she  had  received  Communion,  for  which  act  she 
recovered  full  consciousness,  she  rose  to  her  feet  in 
perfect  health. 

Still,  St.  Philip  was  not  convinced  that  she  might 
not  be  in  a  state  of  preternatural  delusion,  and 
continued  to  test  her  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  till  at 
last  poor  Orsola  herself,  in  her  deep  humility,  began 
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to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  she  might  not  be  a  prey 
to  the  deceptions  of  the  devil.  And,  although  God 
continued  to  shed  His  favours  on  her,  and  fill  her 
soul  with  consolation,  her  diffident  doubts  gained 
such  possession  of  her  as  to  torture  her  to  the  very 
end  of  her  life,  so  that  her  confessor  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  allaying  them. 

The  Pope  had  been  away  while  Orsola’s  spirit 
was  being  thus  tried  ;  but  on  his  return,  having 
read  the  report  drawn  up  by  the  Congregation,  he 
declared  himself  entirely  satisfied  that  her  spirit 
was  of  God,  and  that  her  mission  to  himself  was 
inspired  by  Him.  St.  Philip  then,  of  course, 
withdrew  all  opposition,  and  also  pronounced 
himself  to  be  satisfied.  She,  craving  for  her  native 
air  and  peaceful  surroundings,  obtained  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Gregory  XIII.  to  return  home,  though 
even  with  his  consent  the  difficulties  were  great 
in  the  way  of  her  carrying  out  her  wish,  so 
marked  an  impression  had  her  sanctity  made  on 
the  Romans,  and  so  strong  was  their  wish  to  keep 
her  with  them,  to  found  a  convent  in  their  city. 

But  at  last  she  got  her  way,  and  when  she  went 
it  was  with  St.  Philip’s  blessing.  Before  she  left 
Rome  the  Saint  gave  her  many  precious  spiritual 
counsels,  how  best  to  preserve  her  humility  and 
holy  simplicity,  and  guard  herself  against  the 
deceptions  of  the  evil  one,  and  pursue  the  service 
of  God  with  comfort.  He  told  her  then,  when 
the  time  came  for  them  to  part,  to  meet  no  more 
in  this  life,  that  all  he  had  done,  and  all  the  hard 
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tests  to  which  he  had  put  her,  had  been  done  for 
her  good. 

As  they  walked  up  and  down  in  the  hall,  waiting 
for  the  litter  in  which  she  was  to  travel,  the  Saint 
placed  his  beretta  on  her  head,  and  in  exchange 
took  her  rosary.  Ever  afterwards  she  kept  his 
beretta,  and  held  it  in  great  reverence  because  of 
the  veneration  she  had  for  its  donor  ;  and  whenever 
she  spoke  of  him  who  had  exposed  her  to  such 
crucial  trials  she  spoke  of  him  as  a  saint.  At  the 
end  of  this  their  last  interview  on  earth,  she 
prostrated  herself  at  his  feet  to  ask  his  blessing,  and 
begged  of  him  always  to  pray  for  her.  ‘  ‘  Go,  ” 
said  the  Saint,  after  he  had  given  her  his  bless¬ 
ing,  “Go  ;  and  do  you  take  care  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  as  I  will  take  care  of  Rome  !  ” 

It  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  is  unnecessary  to 
carry  further  any  comparison  or  contrast  between 
the  ways  of  St.  Philip  and  him  who  was  in  a  way 
called  to  prepare  the  way  before  him.  After  1551 
their  lives  were  blended  in  their  common  object, 
and  ere  long  the  lesser  light  was  so  merged  in  the 
greater,  and  so  lost  to  sight  as  to  be  scarcely 
known  to  his  fellow-men  after  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions.  The  amount  of  great  work  done  by  Buon- 
signore,  and  his  powerful  influence  in  revolutionising 
the  spiritual  ideals  of  Christian  society  in  those 
spheres  in  which  he  was  called  to  act  the  part  of 
an  apostle,  have  been  forgotten  in  the  greater  work 
and  wider  influence  of  the  Saint.  And  justly  so  ! 
Yet,  together  they  worked  for  the  salvation  of 
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souls,  together  they  gathered  their  disciples  around 
them  in  their  different  rooms,  to  mould  them  into 
the  nucleus  of  an  altogether  new  Christian  society, 
and  together  they  fought  to  introduce  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  generous  use  of  the  sacraments.  To¬ 
gether,  moreover,  they  suffered  on  this  account, 
though  in  this  last  feature  of  their  union  the  pre- 
cursorship  of  Cacciaguerra  is  made  more  evident 
as  it  flickers  up  into  a  dying  flame.  Together 
they  overcame,  and  the  immediate  fruit  of  their 
joint  victory  was  the  formation,  on  a  firmer  basis, 
of  St.  Philip’s  great  work  of  the  Oratory. 

Buonsignore  gained  nothing  by  the  victory  ; 
indeed,  from  a  human  point  of  view  he  lost  every¬ 
thing,  for  he  forfeited  all  further  claim  to  notoriety 
in  the  spiritual  society  of  Rome.  But  he  himself 
did  not  wish  to  gain  anything  by  the  victory.  He 
preferred  to  lose,  or,  as  he  had  expressed  it  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  meant  to  win  by  losing.  His 
work  was  done,  and  he  knew  it.  Thenceforward 
he  retired  into  a  hidden  life,  so  hidden  that  it  re¬ 
quires  the  spirit  of  divination  inherent  to  common- 
sense  to  know  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
servants  of  God  remained  unbroken  till  one  of 
them  was  taken  to  his  reward. 

We  know  as  a  fact,  but  no  more,  that  St.  Philip 
was  Buonsignore’s  confessor  ;  but  what  that  sweet 
and  holy  guidance  meant  for  a  nature  as  rugged 
and  impetuous  as  his  must  be  left  entirely  to 
surmise.  We  know  also — though  only  incidentally 
— that  the  Saint  was  with  the  holy  old  man  when 
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he  died,  to  drive  away  from  him,  as  he  had  driven 
away  from  so  many  others,  the  demons  of  distrust 
and  despondency  which  delight  to  torment,  if  they 
cannot  sully,  the  last  moments  of  the  souls  of  those 
who  are  dear  to  God. 

All  this  has  been  already  told,  but  is  repeated 
here  before  we  bid  farewell  to  the  holy  old  servant 
of  God,  so  as  to  accentuate  in  our  memories  the 
depth  of  the  oblivion  which  was  his  lot  after  his 
work  was  done.  The  year  of  triumph  over  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  endeavour  to  draw  men  to  a  more  free 
and  generous  use  of  the  means  of  grace  bequeathed 
to  us  by  Our  Blessed  Lord,  the  year  which  was 
marked  by  the  establishment  of  the  Oratory  on  a 
firmer  basis,  was  equally  marked  by  the  beginning 
of  Father  Buonsignore’s  mortal  illness.  His  eight 
remaining  years  of  life  were  years  of  ever  increasing 
inaction,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  uselessness, 
years  of  suffering,  and  the  privation  of  Mass  and 
sacraments  on  which  he  had  hitherto  depended 
for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  as  well  as  those  of 
others.  The  only  means  left  to  him  whereby  he 
could  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls  was  with  his 
pen,  and  with  this,  wielded  by  his  poor  tortured 
hand,  he  laboured  indefatigably,  till  it,  too,  was 
taken  from  his  grasp.  His  life  was  indeed  hidden 
in  the  secrecy  of  suffering,  sacrifice,  and  humiliation. 

All  was  borne  for  love  of  God,  and  at  no  other 
period  of  his  life  was  he  nearer  to  being  a  saint  than 
when  he  had  renounced  all,  and  prepared  to  meet 
God  with  empty  hands.  His  soul  was  at  peace. 
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No  doubt  he  rested  with  thanksgiving  on  the 
memory  of  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  for  God, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  called  on 
to  pioneer  the  way  in  the  apostolate  of  frequent 
sacraments  ;  for  the  autobiographical  bent  of  his 
mind  was  too  much  a  part  of  him  not  to  have 
remained  with  him  to  the  end.  But,  best  of  all, 
he  could  rest  peacefully  in  the  knowledge  that  those 
whose  souls  were  dear  to  him  could  thenceforward 
enjoy,  undisturbed,  that  which  he  had  erstwhile 
braved  persecution  and  even  death  to  obtain  for 
them  ;  and  he  knew  that  he  left  their  upward 
training  in  safe  hands.  He  had  no  wish  to  do 
more,  no  desire  to  carry  on  his  apostolate,  or  perfect 
the  work  which  was  as  yet  but  incomplete.  ‘  ‘  Weep 
not,  ”  he  said  to  those  who  stood  around  his  death¬ 
bed,  and  implored  him  with  tears  to  obtain,  by  his 
prayers,  a  prolongation  of  his  precious  life, — ‘  ‘  Weep 
not,  for  there  remains  one  with  you  who  will  do 
more  for  you  than  I  could  have  ever  done  !  ” 
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